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THE PINE TREE. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


No push of buds, no breath of bloom, 
No dream of new leaves soon to be; 
No dear communion, bough to bough, 
In orchard sympathy. 
O sad Pine Tree, 
Not these for thee, 
But all of them, at will, for me. 


A solitude of friendless green ; 
Winds that have swept a bitter sea; 
Wide wastes of midnight sky between 
The distant, heedless stars and thee. 
Night, silence, wind and stars and sea— 
O blest Pine Tree, 
Close, close by thee 
I pray thee make a place for me! 
—Independent. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


All citizens of Massachusetts who be- 
lieve in equal rights for women ought to 
become members of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A., and the annual meeting is the 
best time to join. Especially ought those 
to become members who cannot give much 
time to active work for the cause. Let 
them at least give the Association the 
support of their name and their dollar. 

cceiaadliian 

This week the WomAN’s JOURNAL is 
unusually rich in interesting articles. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sends a letter from 
Italy; Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, 
George William Curtis’ daughter, contrib- 
utes a thoughtful article on ‘The Re- 
sponsibilities of Women as Citizens,”’ and 
Miss Belle Kearney gives a graphic de- 
scription of Arizona. 
-_—- — 

Rev. George Willis Cooke, in another 
column, publishes a statement to which 
we invite special attention. Mr. Cooke’s 
plan has the endorsement of a large num- 
ber of able men and women, and Mrs. 
Livermore takes an especial interest in its 
success. Mr. Cooke is now giving a 
thoughtful and scholarly course of lectures 
on kindred topics at the rooms of the 
New England Women’s Club, which shows 
his qualification for the task undertaken. 
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MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, who will be one of the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts W. S. A. next Wednesday evening, is one of the 
brightest and most suggestive lecturers now before the public. She is best known 


by a little volume of remarkable poems, entitled ‘In This Our World.” 


Her origi- 


nality of thought and expression and her absolute sincerity give a singular charm 


to her utterances. 


Mrs. Stetson is a Beecher, with all the picturesque qualities of 
mind and heart which have distinguished that family. 


Her presence and speech 


at the annual meeting, with that of the able English lecturer, Mr. J. M. Robertson, 


should attract a large audience. 








LETTER FROM MRS. HOWE. 

Rome, ITALY, PALAZZO RusTIcUccis, | 

JAN. 5, 1898. § 
Dear Friends of The Journal: 

Although the ocean rolls between us, I 
do not forget that, while I am enjoying 
my Roman holiday, you are faithfully and 
incessantly at work, never laying aside 
the task which is so dear to you, and so 
important to all of us. I feel moved to-day 
to send you a word of greeting, and from 
this old Rome to wish Happy New Year 
to you, and success to the newest unfold- 
ing of freedom in Christian civilization— 
a success which shall establish true citi- 
zenship for the mothers and daughters of 
our great Republic. 

I have just paid a visit to the gardens of 
the Vatican, whose bounds the present 
Pope rarely passes. These gardens are so 
extensive as to allow His Holiness a drive 
of some miles. The walks are bordered 
by high hedges of laurel and of myrtle, 
and in many places one sees the trees 
laden with golden oranges. Near the 
entrance is an ancient lodge, said to have 
been built during the reign of Paul IV., 
of the Medici family. The stone-pines 
here are very beautiful, and the grounds 
are adorned with many varieties of the 
cactus and the palm. In our walk, we 
passed a place where the laurel hedge had 
been newly trimmed, and were allowed to 
carry off a branch which lay upon the 
ground, and of which I will presently 
send youa bit. The limitation of ecclesi- 
astical policy by which the Pope is not 
allowed to leave the Vatican limits, re- 
minds me forcibly of the limitation of 
doctrine which claims for the Church of 
Rome her absolute position, in a day in 
which absolutism is intellectually out of 
date. The Pope would see a_ united 
Christendom, but will hear of no union 
outside of the Vatican bounds. If he 
could go forth, and join the great body of 
Christian believers as one of them, he 
would enter into that unity from which he 
now debars himself. 

I write these lines in full view of the 
grand church of St. Peter’s, whose mar- 
vels I have already visited more than 
once since my arrival in these parts. Its 
wonderful mosaics preserve imperishable 





repetitions of the greatest pictures the 
world has ever seen. The religious ser- 
vices are mostly held in a side chapel, 
which it is difficult to approach by reason 
of thecrowd. From this chapel, one day, 
I saw a procession emerge, accompanying 
Cardinal Rampolla, who is supposed to 
take an active part in the Papal Govern- 
ment. He is a handsome man, scarcely 
yet of middle age, with dark eyes and 
hair, well set off by his scarlet robe and 
ermine cape. 

On New Year’s Day I called upon our 
representatives at the Italian Court, Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Draper. ‘They are estab- 
lished in the fine Piombino palace, which 
they have furnished with a magnificence 
besuiting so stately a residence. Mrs. 
Draper is very hospitable and cordial in 
her manners. She allowed me to visit 
the whole of her beautiful suite of rooms. 
In the ball-room still stood the Christmas 
tree which had been devised for the delec- 
tation of the daughter of the house, a 
child of six years. Among the belongings 
of the household is a gold table service, 
which was used by Mrs. Draper’s father, 
Wm. M. Preston, of Kentucky, when he 
was Minister to Spain, many years ago. 

I was surprised, lately, at hearing that 
a woman suffrage association exists here 
in Rome. I have been promised an intro- 
duction to some of its members. I was 
also informed that a petition signed by 
several thousand women was presented 
to King Umberto before the disastrous 
campaign in Abyssinia, urging that it 
should not be undertaken. 

I am glad to learn from papers received 
to-day that the sensible remarks of the 
great statesman of China, Li Hung Chang, 
regarding the recent high-handed action 
of Germany, have called forth a fitting re- 
sponse from some of our own journals. 
I was grieved to see that the Government 
at Washington took no umbrage at the 
recent aggressive measures taken by a 
German war-ship in Hayti. Are we 
Americans willing to take the position of 
the young man in the New Testament 
story, who asked: ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” 
If we are, some severe lesson will be sure 
to visit us. But enough for to day. 

Yours always with true regard, 
JULIA WakD Howe. 





WOMEN’S RESPONSIBILITY AS CITIZENS. CC INCERNING 


BY ELIZABETH BURRILL CURTIS. 

To those of us who maintain that the 
voting power is unjustly withheld from 
women, the title of this article may seem 
a contradiction in terms. ‘What!’ they 
will say, ‘‘can an unenfranchised person 
be responsible towards the city or State? 
Impossible!’ 

But see the Century Dictionary, under 
the head of ‘‘citizen.”” ‘*A member of the 
State or Nation;’’ “fone bound to the 
State by reciprocal obligation on the one 
hand and protection on the other.’”’ And 
again: “The right to vote or hold office 
is not a test of citizenship, for minors and 
women are commonly citizens without 
those rights, and there are cases where 
aliens may hold office.”’ 

On this basis, then, let us see what are 
the responsibilities of the disfranchised. 

First among their duties stands that of 


4 obeying the law, unless, as in the case of 


the Fugitive Slave Bill, it is opposed to 
the higher morallaw. This is the leading 
responsibility of every good citizen, en- 
franchised or not, and especially of those 
who are seeking for the suffrage. For in 
these days men are beginning to think 
soberly whether the power of self-govern- 
ment has not been too easily granted to 
those to whom the great word is meaning- 
less, and all who are striving to be ad- 
mitted to the ranks of the law-makers are 
bound, from the lowest possible point of 
view of self-interest, to show their fitness 
for the power which they seek, as never 
before. 

This is putting the matter on its very 
lowest basis, but there are other ways 
of looking at it. 

One—astill on the ground of self-protec- 
tion—is that a well-organized State cannot 
exist without law-abiding citizens, and 
that in a disorganized community it is 
inevitably the weak who suffer first and 
longest. Now women are not only weak 
in their own persons, but vicariously 
weak, if the expression be allowable, 
through their children, whose welfare is 
to most mothers far dearer than their 
own. It follows, therefore, that of all the 
community, women are most interested 
in maintaining an orderly state of affairs. 

Besides these motives there is still an- 
other, grounded in the duty of any citizen 
to the country which gave him, or her, 
birth. Much nonsense is talked and writ- 
ten about the virtue called patriotism. 
One side declares that the world is its 
country, and that to care for one spot of 
ground more than another is absurd; an- 
other makes ‘‘patriotism” the excuse for 
all kinds of narrow, selfish, inhuman legis- 
lation, placing its own interests, dignified 
by the name of “country’s good,” above 
all else in the world. But the real virtue 
is in neither of these extremes. ‘The true 
lover of his country holds tenderly to that 
place where his first breath was drawn, or 
rather where his conscious life has been 
lived; he thrills at the sight of the flag 
under which he has grownand developed. 
Deep in his heart he knows that the non- 
patriotic man is but little better than the 
hired bravo who sells his sword to the 
highest bidder, and while he believes in 
justice to all men, he knows that none can 
feel true justice towards every one, but he 
who cherishes a deep, true love for one in 
his heart. This man will not hide his 
self-interest under the name of love of 
country; he will care for her good name 
above all else; he will thrill with her noble 
deeds and blush for her shameful ones, as 
he would at those of the wife of his bosom 
or the son of his loins. 

This is patriotism; it is what one gives 
the State, not what one receives, that con- 
stitutes this manly and inspiring virtue. 

Are women disfranchised because they 
are incapable of this disinterested emo- 
tion? Hardly. Let the years between 1861 
and 1865 answer. 

But some women will say, “We are tired 
of being disinterested; that is a virtue 
that has never been denied to women, 
and we are weary of unrewarded good- 
ness.’’ That is the tone adopted by some 
suffragists, and at first sight one cannot 
but sympathize with them. But in look- 
ing a little deeper, one sees the danger of 
this attitude. For if it can be truly said 
by the enemy that those who seek to be 
rulers over many things have been faith- 
less in a few things, and have neglected 
the opportunities that they have, must 
we not hide our heads in shame? God 
forbid that this should be so. Yet that is 
the accusation brought against us in some 
quarters. Herein lies the difficulty of our 


(Corcluded on Fifth Page.) 





WOMEN. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, after her long life of 
literary work, left property amounting 
to less than $25,000. She bequeathed it 
to her adopted daughter. 

BARONESS H1rscu has lately established 
a maternity hospital at Munich, given a 
large donation to a Warsaw hospital, and 
founded twenty-five annuities for ‘‘indi- 
gent gentlewomen.”’ 

Miss EMMA WHITTINGTON has been 
commissioned by Gov. Jones, of Arkansas, 
an honorary colonel of the reserve militia, 
the first appointment of the kind ever 
made in that State. 

Princess THERESA, of Bavaria, daugh- 
ter of the prince regent, has been made an 
honorary doctor of philosophy by the 
University of Munich. She is also a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 


Mrs. Exviza Day, of Buffalo, Wyoming, 
is widely known in her State as the 
woman who won the first prize for pota- 
toes at the Columbian Exposition. Mrs. 
T. J. Foster, of the same town, is a success- 
ful apiarist, and Mrs. Emma Dowlin and 
Miss Emma Taylor are ranchers and stock- 
growers. 

Mrs. JESSIE MULLIGAN, whose hus- 
band, a railroad conductor, was killed on 
the Yellowstone division of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad six months ago, ‘is now 
working for the company as a freight- 
train brakeman. She is reported as 
setting brakes, coupling cars, turning 
switches and performing the other duties 
as well as the ordinary brakeman. 


Miss EsTetLe Reet, State Superin- 
tendent’ of Public Instruction for Wyo- 
ming, and president of the State Land 
Board, attends to a variety of important 
administrative duties. As secretary of the 
Wyoming Board of Charities she recently 
arranged with the Colorado State Home 
at Pueblo to take charge of Wyoming's 
feeble-minded. Miss Alice Smith, the ef- 
ficient secretary of the Wyoming Board of 
Live Stock Commissioners, and Miss Alice 
Richards, the Governor’s secretary, are 
also worthy officers of the State. 


Mrs. Curtis, mayor of Cimarron, Kan., 
keeps a store, and is one of the most 
capable women of business in Kansas. The 
Kansas City World says: “She conducts 
the business of Cimarron with a master 
hand, and while her election was looked 
upon as a joke, she is now regarded as the 
best mayor that Cimarron has ever had. 
Cimarron at this time is weighted down 
with a large municipal indebtedness con- 
tracted in acounty seat war. Mrs. Curtis 
has taken the matter in hand, and is 
handling it to the satisfaction of the bond- 
holders and taxpayers.” 

Mrs. FLORENCE Howe HALL, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey W. S. A., is com- 
ing to Boston for lectures, Feb. 19, and 
has still a few open dates, which she 
would be glad to fill. Her newest lecture, 
“The Laughing Philosopher,” a medley of 
humorous sketches and farces of her own 
composition, has met with much success 
at Newport, R. L., in Boston, Brookline, 
West Newton, etc. ‘‘The Eternal Woman- 
ly’’ and ‘Political Position of Women in 
England” are suffrage talks, while Mrs. 
Hall includes in her repertoire a number 
of lectures on literary subjects, which 
have met with much favor. “The Influ- 
ence of the Press on Manners and Morals,”’ 
and “Byron and the Heroes of the Greek 
Revolution,” are timely themes, while 
“The Art of Conversation,” and ‘“‘Personal 
Reminiscences of Distinguished People,’’ 
Mrs. Hall jokingly says, have become 
“Club Classics.’”’ Mrs. Hall’s address is 
Plainfield N. J. 

Mrs. BALLINGTON Boortu is getting 
better, and her husband is receiving let- 
ters of congratulation from all parts of the 
country. Two of these letters were a 
curious contrast. One was from a man 
in the “condemned cell’’ at Sing Sing. He 
said: ‘I do not belong to the Volunteer 
Prison League. Iam not even converted, 
but your wife’s presence here has trans- 
formed this place in such a way that I feel 
good in spite of myself. When I heard 
she was going to die I wanted to pray, 
and now that the Warden has told me she 
will get better, my heart is so full of joy 
that I can die in peace’’ The second let- 
ter was from a New York society girl, 
who first heard Mrs. Booth at a parlor 
meeting. She wrote: “I am of little use 
to anybody, and I would gladly die in her 
stead. We have never appreciated Mrs. 
Booth as we ought to; she is as much of a 
liberator as was Abraham Lincoln. She is 
inspired by God, and I cannot believe we 
shall lose her.” 
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A HISTORY OF WOMAN. 


Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke writes: 


For anumber of years I have been en- 
gaged in the preparation of a “History of 
Woman.” It will be my purpose to give 
a careful, conscientious, and faithful ac- 
count of the relations of woman to human 
institutions in all times and countries. In 
doing this, I will not merely put together, 
in chronological order, such facts as can 
be gathered, but I will endeavor to inter- 
pret those facts in the light of the great 
influences which have permanently deter- 
mined the character of human develop- 
ment. 

First of all, I will study the problems of 
sex, with the aid of biology and kindred 
sciences, in the endeavor to ascertain what 
light may be thrown upon the primitive 
division of labor on sexual lines. Then I 
will accept the recent investigations in 
ethnology and sociology as helps in trac- 
ing the earliest formation of social institu- 
tions around the relations of man and 
woman. The beginnings of marriage, the 
family and home life, will thus be traced 
out; and it will be shown how the clan, 
tribe, and nation grew out of the sexual re- 
lations which subsisted in primitive times. 

Then will be taken up the question of 
matriarchal society, and what led to 
mother-rule and the institutions associ- 
ated with it. The economic conditions 
which caused the growth of these institu- 
tions will be indicated, as well ag those 
which they fostered. Their relations to 
morality, jurisprudence, education, and 
religion, will be traced. It will be shown 
how matriarchal society was gradually 
transformed into the patriarchal under 
the influence of various economic, social, 
and religious causes. The profound 
change brought about by the advent of 
patriarchal institutions will be carefully 
studied; it will be shown how totemism 
gave way to ancestor-worship, clan-society 
to family life and the rule of the father, 
and blood-feud to the arbitrary authority 
of the chief. This introduction of much 
which does not appear to bear directly 
upon the history of woman is necessary, 
because the woman’s cause and the 
man’s cause are everywhere most inti- 
mately linked with each other,and because 
no activity of man, even philosophy and 
statesmanship, has ever been wholly unin- 

fluenced by woman. 

After describing the position of woman 
in primitive society, and showing how 
profound was her influence upon agri- 
culture, the arts, social life, morality, and 
religion, the great civilizations of the 
ancient world will be taken up. It will be 
shown how these everywhere indicate 
remarkable survivals of mother-rule, and 
the customs and laws which it produced. 
Under patriarchal institutions woman’s 
position was lowered, her intellectual life 
was restricted, and her political advan- 
tages became less. At the same time 
the family and morality grew apace. What 
woman was in China, India, Persia, Judea, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, will be fully 
shown, with the aid of the monuments, 
sacred books, historical writings, and 
literary productions of those countries. 
How our modern social institutions root 
themselves in the life of those countries 
will be amply indicated. 

After this, the history of Christianity, 
on its social and moral side, will be con- 
sidered, with the aim of showing how 
society was gradually shaped into har- 
mony with the ideals it created. Here 
the Church Fathers afford the amplest 
and most interesting materials. Especial 
attention will be given to the transforma- 
tion of Roman into canon law, the develop- 
ment of the family and sexual morality 
under the influence of Christian teach- 
ings, the remarkable growth of the cult of 
the Virgin, and its relations to the worship 
of mother-deities in pagan times, and the 
monastic education of women. Chivalry, 
feudalism, the Renaissance, the Protestant 
Reformation, the French Revolution, and 

other modern tendencies, especially the 
growth of democracy, will be discussed, 
as affecting the position of woman. This 
will involve, not merely a study of mar- 
riage, home life, morality, and such phases 
of jurisprudence as bear upon the life of 
woman, but also a most thorough study 
of social and intellectual life in all direc- 
tions; for woman has been affected by 
them all, and, in turn, has had the most 
important influence upon them. The mod- 
ern development of woman will be con- 
sidered in allits phases—economic, social, 
political, legal, moral, religious, educa- 
tional, and literary. Use will be made of 
the historical and scientific investigations 
which have in recent years thrown great 
light upon the position of woman in all 
ages of the past, with the effort to show 
what is their application to the duties and 
rights of woman at the present time. 
Such works as those of Darwin, Spencer, 
Lubbock, McLennan, Tylor, Morgan, 
Bachofen, Ploss, Girard-Teulon, Lippert, 
Post, Weinhold, Letourneau, Maine, 
Hearne, De Coulanges, Frazer, Starcke, 
Westermarck, Robertson Smith, Ellis, 
Codrington, and many others, will be 
drawn upon for facts and methods of in- 
terpretation. 

This work will not be written in the in- 
terests of any party or theory, but solely 
from the point of view of a scientific his- 
torian, and in an unprejudiced spirit. It 
will be my aim to show what the actual 
facts have been in the history of woman, 
and to state these effectively in a sympa- 
thetic and appreciative manner. I will 
advance such theories as are best capable 
of interpreting the facts; but these will 
not interfere with an unbiassed presenta- 
tion of historical incidents and details, 
such as will enable others to formulate 
theories of their own. 

My plan is a somewhat extended one, 
because I believe that only by dealing 
with human society in the large, and by 
tracing the development of all the in- 
fluences which have had to do with the 
family, the home, and the position of the 
individual in society, can it be shown why 


and how woman holds the place which 
she now occupies. So far from its being 
true that woman has had no history, or 
none which can be now traced out, the 
simple fact is that the most abundant 
materials exist for such a history; and her 
career has always been one of the great- 
est interest and importance. The monu- 
ments of all kinds tell us much about her; 
every sacred book gives ample proof how 
carefully her life has been guarded; 
mythology and religion afford wide-reach- 
ing indications of her influence; juris- 
prudence tells of her doings from the 
earliest to the latest times; social institu- 
tions have been largely shaped by her 
genius; and literature has found in her an 
unfailing source of comment and interpre- 
tation. To a large extent these sources 
of information have been neglected in the 
past. Now they have acquired a new 
significance, and they have been labor- 
iously searched out and interpreted. 

I have been collecting materials for this 
work during the past twelve years, and I 
am anxious to complete it as soon as 
possible. I estimate that it will require 
three volumes, of five hundred pages, 
each, to develop my plan in a satisfactory 
manner, and that it will take from three 
to four years to bring it to a conclusion. 
The demands of my profession have kept 
me from completing the work; and I now 
find it necessary to abandon the under- 
taking or to secure the means which will 
enable me to devote nearly the whole of 
my time to it until it is completed. 

GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 

East Lezington, Mass. 





We feel that this work is one of much 
importance, that it will be of great service 
to the cause of woman’s advancement, 
and that it ought to be completed as soon 
as possible. From our personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Cooke and our knowlege of 
his literary attainments, we are confident 
that he is fully competent to write such a 
book. He will deal with the interests of 
woman in a spirit of sympathy, apprecia- 
tion, and fairness. No work of this kind 
exists in any language; and we have no 
doubt it will prove of great value as a 
resumé of all that is known about the 
development of woman, and her influence 
upon the progress of civilization. Such a 
work is much needed as an unbiassed and 
authoritative source of information for all 
those who are discussing the position of 
woman from any point of view; and we 
believe it will be found of much value to 
those who are taking part in shaping the 
new social] and intellectual activities of 
women. 

If Mr. Cooke can secure one thousand 
dollars a year, he can go on with the work. 
No publisher will advance money on such 
a work, and it is not likely to give more 
than meagre financial returns when pub- 
lished. We propose, therefore, that one 
hundred persons each pledge him ten dol- 
lars a year during the next three years. 
Those who prefer to contribute the sum 
named, or any other amount in one pay- 
ment, are invited to do so. In return, he 
will send the volumes as published to 
those who subscribe. They will be sent 
as an expression of Mr. Cooke’s apprecia- 
tion of the help afforded him rather than 
as an equivalent for the sums furnished. 
No other way now seems open by which 
this history can be completed; and there- 
fore this appeal is made to the generosity 
of those who believe that such a work 
ought to be given to the public. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, 35 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass., who will act as treasurer. 


Signed: Julia Ward Howe, Boston; T. 
W. Higginson, Cambridge; William T. 
Harris, Washington, Commissioner of 
Education; A. F. Chamberlain, Clark 
University, Worcester; Edward Everett 
Hale, Boston; Ednah D. Cheney, Boston; 
William Lloyd Garrison, Boston; Philip 
S. Moxom, D. D., Springfield, Mass.; 
Augusta J. Chapin, D. D., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; Hattie Tyng Griswold, Columbus, 
Wis.; Caroline Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. ; 
Nathan Haskell Dole, Boston; Frank B. 
Sanborn, Concord; Edwin D. Mead, editor 
of the New England Magazine; Charlotte 
Porter, editor of Poet-lore; Nicholas P. 
Gilman, editor of the New World; Jean- 
nette L. Gilder, editor of the Critic; 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Secretary of 
the World’s Parliament of Religions. 





WOMEN IN ART. 


Miss Ida Burgess is winning success in 
Chicago as a house-decorator, principally 
as a mural painter. Her first important 
work was the decoration of the reception 
room in the Illinois State building at the 
World’s Fair. The next year she was 
asked to decorate the Lunt Library at 
Evanston, which is, perhaps, her best 
work. Miss Burgess is a Chicago woman, 
and a pupil of Oliver Merson, the great 
decorative painter in Paris. During her 
second year abroad one of her pictures 
was exhibited in the Paris salon. 

Miss Blanche Dillaye, president of the 
Plastic Club of Philadelphia, has won 
wide reputation as an etcher. Her work, 
of the highest merit, has attained distinc- 
tion in England and France, as well as in 
this country. 

It is claimed for Miss Virginia T. Mont- 
gomery, a leading artist in New Orleans, 
that she is the first Southern woman to 
have her name engraved upon a monu- 
ment as the designer. Her design for a 
Confederate memorial monument at San 
Antonio, Tex., has been accepted. 

Miss Mary E. B. Culbertson, whose 
model of the clasped hands of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, made on the occasion of the 





eightieth birthday anniversary of the 


former, is well known to suffragists, is 
gaining a national reputation as an artist 
and modeller. Miss Culbertson is an 
Indiana woman, her home being in Rich- 
mond, but she spends most of the year at 
work in New York. 

A Denver girl, Miss Elsie Ward, has 
made a brilliant record in the Art Stu- 
dents’ League of New York, where she 
has been studying for two years. In ber 
study of sculpture under Augustus St. 
Gaudens, she has been so successful that 
several pieces of her work have been cast 
for the League, where they now occupy 
permanent positions. Last year her work 
was awarded honors over that of the men 
students, and, acting on the advice of Mr. 
St. Gaudens, she is this year working in 
her own studio. 

Miss Frances Goodwin, of Newcastle, 
Ind., has completed a bust of Schuyler 
Colfax, which will occupy a niche pre- 
pared for it in the U. S. Senate chamber. 

Through patient experimenting at her 
pottery kilns, Mrs. Mariah Longworth 
Storer, the wife of Bellamy Storer, the 
minister to Belgium, has achieved another 
invention. For a year she has been work- 
ing in copper, and a wonderful glaze is 
the result. In producing the final success 
she has tried experiments that few com- 
mercial firms would undertake, because 
of their great cost. It is purely original 
and entirely Mrs. Storer’s own invention, 
and bears no resemblance to the famed 
wares of the Rookwood pottery of Cin- 
cinnati, O., of which institution Mrs. 
"Storer was the founder and is still the 
moving spirit. The new glaze is a dull 
effect of color, with curious mottled 
effects. F. M. A. 





THE FASHIONABLE GIRL. 


“The young fashionable girl has im- 
proved immensely in the last decade in 
America,” declares Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 
wood in Harper’s Bazar. Then follows 
this description: 

She is well educated; she thinks; she 
works; she loves the country; she has her 
camp in the Adirondacks, and her yacht; 
she can canoe with the best of them; she 
has her club, her reading classes, her 
church work, her sewing societies; and 
though last, at four o’clock A. M., in the 
german, she is probably first at her charity 
home in Hester Street at nine next morn- 
ing. What keeps her alive is still her 
mystery, for no soldier on a campaign can 
work harder; yet she has a fine blush, all 
her own, and an excellent appetite. Does 
she owe this to the newly born pleasure 
of the bicycle, or to golf? For, oh! she 
golfs such a way!—doesn’t she? 

Certainly she is a vigorous creature; she 
is emancipated from the old slavery of 
the corset; and Dr. Derby, a distinguished 
oculist, has threatened not to cure her 
eyes if they give out unless she cuts off 
those terrible heels to her shoes—those 
‘talons’? which have torn out so many 
aay things. Thus there are two slaveries 
ess in fashionable life than there used to 
be—tight shoes and corsets. There was 
such a slavery to the corset in the past 
that almost every other girl had spine 
disease, and I have known many a woman 
to die of tight lacing. 


> oe —————— 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NORSES. 


The New York Training School for 
Nurses graduated its twenty-fifth class 
the other day at the Nurses’ Home, No. 
426 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York 
City. The first class consisted of three 
young women; this time twenty-nine re- 
ceived diplomas. For many years the num- 
ber of pupils has been limited only by the 
capacity of the school. Last year more 
than seventeen hundred applications for 
admission were received from all over the 
country, but only thirty-three could be 
admitted. In its quarter of a century of 
active work the school has graduated 550 
nurses, of whom 60 now hold hospital 
positions, 101 have married, 35 have died, 
10 are district nurses among the poor, 4 
are missionary nurses—1 in Turkey, 1 in 
China and 1 in India—while most of the 
rest are private nurses in New York and 
other large American cities. New York 
contributed the largest number of grad- 
uates to the present year’s class, her con- 
tribution being seven; New Jersey came 
second with five, and Pennsylvania third 
with four. Three came from Kentucky, 
while others came from as far North as 
Maine, as far South as Florida and as far 
West as Minnesota. 

Dr. A. Jacobi delivered the annual ad- 
dress to the graduating class. He referred 
to the fact that he had been instrumental 
in the establishment of the school, and 
reviewed the opposition that it met at 
first. His hopes for its success, however, 
had been amply fulfilled. He referred to 
the number of professions and employ- 
ments lately opened to women, and de- 
clared that the movement was a good one. 
“If your brains are coupled with warm 
and sympathetic hearts, as I believe they 
are,” he said, ‘your work will be the best 
possible.” 

The speaker then referred to the fright- 
ful mortality among infants in some of the 
hospitals established for their care, as 
well as in the asylums, and ended with a 
lecture upon the best methods to use in 








saving the lives of the little ones. 





The Woman’s Journal fr 1898 


The Woman’s JOURNAL is the Woman’s Newspaper of America. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the WomANn’s JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every field in. 
which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 
tions, needs the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

As heretofore, the Woman’s JouRNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the field. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the Woman’s JouRNAL during the comin 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, an 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. 

Among the leading features for 1898 will be: A series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOPMEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

‘Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

‘*Women and the Single Tax,” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,” by Hon S. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,’’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘Destruction of Birds,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

‘‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

**Model Tenements,’’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

“Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,” by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory Inspector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,” by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘“‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,” by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

“Equal Suffrage in Colorado,” by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, President Woman’s Club 
of Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,” by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willard. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. a Morton Diaz. 

Mrs, Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 





Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Rev. Olympia Rrown. 

Judge Bradwell, and many others. 


A series of biographical sketches entitled 


“Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 
will include as subjects : 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore, 
James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 
Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 
Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 


A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—A+ sociated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
peg ten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies . ‘ ° ° . : : $ .05 
Six months ° ° ° ° . : ° e Ps ; 1,25 
One year ° 2.50 


Half price ‘to libraries, reading rooms, and ministers. 
CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 


An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FPREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. Conxuin; Make your choice 
= free, together with the Woman’s JourRNAL fifty-two weeks, to Jan. | * 








Four Special Offers 
FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 

Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. 

Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 

Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
scription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 

The new subscriber in these three offers will receive a book, as stated in “An 
Important Offer” above. 

Offer Four. One renewal and one new subscriber (without premium) for $4.00. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 1 0ld and New Subscribers... 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE . . . 

















The WomAn’s JouRNAL for one year, price, __. ° ° ° ° . . $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, price, , . ° ° ‘ ‘ . 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7.50 
$14.00 
COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 INADVANCE ... 

The WomAn’s JouRNAL for one year, price, ° ‘ ‘ $2.50 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price, ‘ ° ‘ - .50 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,” or ‘‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price . P 50 
$3.50 


The Woman’s Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home month] 
two books are “Josiah Allen’s Wife’s”’ inimitable experiences. Pr SRE ae 


Twenty Dollar Premium. To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or indi- 
vidual, getting up a cLUB of twenty-five new subscribers to the WomAN’s JoURNAL at 
$1.50 each, the WomAN’s JouRNAL will pay a cash premium of Twenty Dollars. 


Sample copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 
office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. ‘ 
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CARE OF CHILDREN. 

Dr. Grace P. Murray addressed a recent 
meeting of the New York Household 
Economic Association, on ‘‘The Relation 
of the Mother to the Child, Physical, 
Moral and Mental.” 

She began by lamenting that the human 
species felt so little responsibility in the 
production of its kind. “The millen- 
nium,” she said, “tin which the develop- 
ment and rearing of the race can be gov- 
erned with a view to producing the noblest 
physical and mental specimens, seems 
afar off.” 

Speaking of the responsibility of the 
mother for the physical condition of the 
child, Dr. Murray said: “Do not show 
the anxiety you feel, for this leads a child 
to think about its physical condition, pro- 
ducing both moral and physical evils. Do 
not allow children to indulge in fears and 
apprehensions; and discard all inventions 
about ‘the man who will cut off their 
ears,’ ‘carry them off’ or ‘burn them up.’ 
They have a pernicious effect on mind 
and body alike. Children are sometimes 
afflicted with a disease known as ‘nocturnal 
terrors,’ and they should be treated by a 
physician. Many do not know that it is a 
disease, and aggravate it by scolding and 
punishment.” 

After many sensible suggestions in re- 
gard to food, clothing and education, Dr. 
Murray said in conclusion: 

Children should be allowed to grow like 
flowers, without too much interference; 
but many mothers, in their anxiety, treat 
them as the little ones themselves treat 
the seedlings which they continually up- 
root to see if they are growing. 





RUDENESS REBUKED. 


Lord Erskine once declared at a large 
party that a wife was “a tin canister tied 
to one’s tail.’’ Sheridan, who was present, 
wrote and gave to Lady Erskine the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Lord Erskine, at woman presuming to 


rail, 
Called a wife a tin canister tied to one’s 


tail; 

And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he 
carries on, 

Seems hurt at his lordship’s degrading com- 
parison. 

“But wherefore degrading? Considered 
aright, 

A — polished, and useful, and 


ght; 
And should dirt its original purity hide, 
That’s a of the puppy to whom it 
is tied.”’ 





FRANCHISE NOTES. 


The next National W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion will be held at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Ellie A. Hilt, of Natick, has been 
appointed Associate State Superintendent 
of Franchise for Massachusetts. 

Miss Marie C. Brehm, National Superin- 
tendent of Franchise, has been speaking 
to large audiences in Minnesota, and is 
working in Indiana during this month. 

The Boston Union has circulated five 
petitions in the interest of woman suf- 
frage and temperance, and has obtained 
20,000 signatures. 





WHAT IS THE MATRIARCHATE? 


Editors Woman’s Journal. 

Please tell us through the Woman’s 
JOURNAL what Mrs. Stanton refers to as 
“that long period called the Matriarchate” 
in her article, “Conditions Which Led to 
First Convention,” in the December num- 
ber of the National Suffrage Bulletin, and 
oblige A READER. 

“The Matriarchate” is a term used to 
denote a prehistoric state of society sup- 
posed to have existed in past ages, in 
Egypt and elsewhere, when the mother 
was regarded as the sole head of the fam- 
ily, and exercised large social and politi- 
eal power. For further particulars, our 
correspondent is referred to Mrs. E. C, 
Stanton, 21 W. 61st Street, New York. 

H. B. B. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKING AND CLEAN 
ine. A Manual for Housekeepers, by 
Ellen H. Richards and S. Maria Elliott. 
Second Edition Revised and Rewritten. 
Boston: Home Science Publishing Co. 
1897. 

This book is a sample of the practical 
work which educated women are doing 
more and more to promote the welfare of 
the home. Cooking is a drudgery so long 
as it is done empirically. But when raised 
to the rank of a science, every meal be- 
comes a chemical demonstration replete 
with scientific interest. It is just as easy 
to achieve a fine result as an imperfect 
one. Nothing is accidental. The patent 
compounds thrown upon the market 
at high prices under fanciful and taking 
names will have, to educated women, 
no attraction. In this little volume we 
have in Part 1, elementary chemistry, mat- 
ter and its composition, the preparation 
of starches, sugars, fats as fvod, nitro- 
genous constituents, flavors and condi- 
ments. In Part 2, we have the philosuphy 
of dust, grease, stains, spots, and tarnish, 
of the laundry and of chemicals useful in 





the household. Books of reference and 
an index make the volume available. 
Every housekeeper will profit by perusing 
this book. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

“Fear no hard things, but fear the easy 
things.” 

Mrs. Annie Hurd Dyer is translating 
two of James Lane Allen’s novels into 
Japanese. 

Mrs. Ole Bull has sailed for India, to 
study the social life of the country and 
the condition of women. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, for many years 
president of the Maine W. S. A., is spend- 
ing the winter at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Copenhagen, it is said, has an Old Maids’ 
Insurance Society, guaranteeing a life 
pension to policy-holders who reach the 
ago of forty. 

A Hindoo proverb thus pithily illus- 
trates the force of heredity: ‘‘Mother a 
weed, father a weed, do you expect the 
daughter to be root of saffron?” 

If I ever feel like envying any one, it is 
not the world-famous author, but some 
serene, devout soul who has made the 
life of Christ his own and whose will is 
the divine will.— Whittier. 

Mrs. Franc E, Finch, of Evaneton, IIl., 
will be a candidate for justice of the peace 
at the annual election next spring. Mrs. 
Finch is very popular in Evanston, whose 
best citizens, it is said, endorse her candi- 
dacy. 

Alice M. Longfellow writes to Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. that the pronunciation 
used by her father was ‘‘He-a-watha,” the 
accent on the first syllable being slighter 
than on the “wa,” the ‘‘a” sounded like 
‘a in “‘mar,”’ not ‘“‘war,”’ as sometimes 
used, 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ work is praised 
by the Saturday Review on the ground 
that “ther clever things, and they are 
many, are in the substance of her work, not 
flung at you in the detached form of cheap 
epigram, as is the current fashion in 
fiction.” 

The Vegetarian Society of Chicago is 
officered as follows: Mrs. Rena Michaels 
Atchison, president; Mrs. J. Bell Bom- 
baugh, vice-president; Miss Frances L. 
Dusenbury, corresponding secretary; Dr. 
Rosa Conger, treasurer. 

The Household Economic Association 
of New York City is holding evening 
classes for houseworkers at Hartley House, 
No. 413 West Forty-sixth Street, every 
Thursday. The course consists of les- 
sons in cooking, the serving of food and 
other branches of housekeeping. 

Mayor Malster of Baltimore is so appre- 
ciative of the aid already rendered by 
women in the management of public in- 
stitutions of which women are inmates, 
that it is altogether probable several 
new women members will soon be added 
to the municipal boards. Of the three 
women who are serving with much ac- 
ceptance, Mrs. E. A. Robinson is a mem- 
ber of the Jail Board, and Miss Kate 
McLane and Dr. Mary Sherwood are Trus- 
tees of the Poor. Dr. Sherwood, who is 
a specially brilliant woman, is a native of 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., and a former Vassar 
professor.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, the novel- 
ist, recently celebrated her seventy-eighth 
birthday. She lives in a little red cottage 
at the entrance to the bridge on the bank 
of the Potomac at Georgetown, D. C. Her- 
son, a doctor, and his wife reside with her. 
She sees no one outside of her personal 
friends,but still enjoys writing and keeps 
up with most of the interests of the day. 
The N. Y. Tribune says: ‘Mrs. Lippin- 
cott (Grace Greenwood) calls upon her 
occasionally, her home being near on Capi- 
tol Hill, and to listen to these two friends 
talking of future plans one would think 
their lives were just beginning.” 

Miss Elsie Schroeder, eighteen years old, 
living with her parents at 400 Centre 
Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., last week 
proved herself to be a brave young woman, 
when she fearlessly fought with two 
burglars. About eight o’clock they en- 
tered by the back door, which had been 
left open. Elsie and her sister Esther 
were in the house alone. Just after the 
thieves had entered Elsie met them near 
the kitchen. Miss Schroeder asked them 
what they wanted, and not getting a satis- 
factory answer, rushed by the men and 
boldly locked the back door, making them 
prisoners. The men tried to get by the 
young woman, who called to her sister to 
get a revolver. Although they handled 
her roughly, they could not conquer her. 
One of the men broke a kitchen window 
and jumped out. The other burglar at- 
tempted to do the same, but as he was 
going through, Miss Elsie Schroeder 
caught hold of his coat tails and held on. 
His associate on the outside tried to pull 
him through the window and Miss 
Schroeder tried to pull him back. Finally 
one of his coat tails parted, and both men 
made their escape, but left behind a foot 
of heavy black cloth, 





State or Ono, City oF TOLEDO, } a 
Lucas County, ° 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cueney & Co., doing business in the Cit 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J, CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
1886. 


A. D. 
— A. W. GLEASON, 
ae Notary Public, 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 








{Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


A BOYS’ CLUB. 





Last October, a boy of eleven years, 
living in Denver, Col., walked into his 
mother’s room one afternoon, followed by 
nine other boys, and said: ‘Mother, we 
boys have been talking the matter over, 
and we have come to ask you to start a 
club for us, just like the women’s big 
club, that you are a member of, and that 
you and papa talk so much about; where 
you tell him you learn so much, and have 
such good times. Joe thinks it would be 
a fine thing, and he believes his mother 
would help you to do it for us.’’ 

The mothers talked the matter over and 
now there is a fully organized club called 
the Adelphinas, with fourteen boys ranging 
from ten to eighteen years as members. 
A committee from the woman’s club helps 
the boys to carry on their club. At each 
meeting they hear an interesting talk on 
some historical character, and have a 
short parliamentary drill. Each boy re- 
sponds to his name with a quotation, or 
with some good item of current news. 
Joe Morris is president. 


GOOD CHRISTMAS WORK. 


More than 150 Christmas gifts for the 
West Side Tabernacle Kindergarten were 
prepared by the Christian Endeavor Jun- 
iors of the North Division of the Chicago 
Union, who have also been paying the 
rent of the piano used in the kindergar- 
ten, and sent gifts to the hospital for de- 
formed children. 








A MUSICAL WOODCHUCK. 


The woodchuck is not generally re- 
garded as an interesting animal. The 
farmer looks upon it as a nuisance which 
stupidly digs holes in the clover-field, or 
takes up its abode under the stone fence 
and crops the peas and beans. Dogs are 
set on it, and traps are laid for it. 

It has remained for one of the subscribers 
of the Youth’s Companion, who has lately 
left the tenement quarter of an inland city 
and made a little home for himself in the 
country on the line of a new electric road, 
to discover that the woodchuck possesses 
an ear for music, and may become a dev- 
otee of the flute. 

“T had bought an acre and a half of 
land, and made a part of it into a vegetable 
garden,” he writes, “planting and hoeing 
it evenings after I got out from factory 
work in town. But woodchucks began to 
annoy me; they ate my green peas. There 
was a burrow where a wagon-load of yel- 
low earth had been dug out beside a large 
stone. It was difficult to dislodge them; 
and presently I saw that there was an old 
mother woodchuck, aud that she had four 
infants. That burrow, indeed, was a 
woodchuck nursery. It seemed rather a 
mean thing to persecute maternity, so I 
bore with the old lady, catching sight of 
her and of her queer, chubby, furry little 
babies now and then. 

“Time ran along till near the first of 
August, when one Sunday morning, as I 
sat at the back window of my camp cottage, 
playing afew notes on a flute, I chanced 
to glance out, and saw, to my surprise, 
something—some queer, motionless, yel- 
low-gray object—standing bolt upright, 
not ten yards from the window. It stood 
so tall, so straight, so still, that for a 
moment I could hardly believe that it was 
one of those young woodchucks—now 
nearly grown, and as large as a large cat. 

“The creature actually seemed to be 





more than two feet tall. Its black eyes 
were fixed intently on the window. 
**Had I charmed it? 


‘* ‘Flora,’ I whispered softly to my wife, 
who was at the farther end of the room, 
‘come here quietly and peep out.’ 

“She did so, and I went on playing. 
The woodchuck stood as if spellbound. 

***Why, the dear, horrid little thing!’ 
Flora whispered. ‘Only look at its cun- 
ning black paws crossed on its breast! 
Why, Jim, ’tis saying its prayers to you!’ 

“It really was a very odd little rustic 
spectacle. If I stopped playing, the ani- 
mal would presently drop to its feet, but 
when I resumed softly, it would rise and 
again fold its paws. 

“Flora looked quite touched. ‘Jim,’ 
she said, ‘I think better of your music 
than I ever did before.’ 

“But alas, it is only the most stupid 
little animal in creation that can appre- 
ciate my flute! 

“For two or three weeks thereafter, till 
the time for woodchucks to hibernate in 
September, I was able to call that wood- 
chuck out at almost any hour.” 





HUMOROUS. 


Tommy—Papa, what's the board of edu- 
cation? Mr. Figgs—When I went to 
school it was a pine shingle. 


Willie—Pa, what’s an usher? 

Pa—He’s the man who shows people 
where they mustn’t sit at church.—Chi- 
cago News. 


Mrs. Smith—Are you getting better 
wages in your new place? 

Bridget—No, mum, [I’m workin’ fer 
nothin’ now; I’m married. 


“The human race is divided into two 
classes,” said Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“those who go ahead and do something, 
and those who sit and inquire, ‘Why 
wasn’t it done the other way.’ ”’ 


A reporter, in describing the murder of 
a man named Jorkin, said, ‘“The murderer 
was evidently in quest of money, but 
luckily Mr. Jorkin had deposited all his 
funds in the bank the day before, so that 
he lost nothing but his life.’’ 

Returning home one day, a man dis- 
covered a pile of bricks near his doorstep, 
which his two little children had hauled in 
a child’s express from a neighbor's house. 
Telling the little miss that she must carry 
the bricks back, and trying to explain to 
her about stealing, she exclaimed with an 
expression of astonishment, ‘‘Why, Her- 
bie drove and I was the horse; a horse 
can’t steal.” 











EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1828, 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 


Only large coéducational school in Boston. 

Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High 
School and Kindergarten Normal Depart- 
ments. 





TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 


SOFE OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Seen eee 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
By WarRREN E. Burton, New Edition. Edited 
biifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, red 
Dreams in Homespun. 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 


Rages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
signed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Pogues by Eowsap Aveuerys Janus. aly 

ustrations, wi rai thor. 

beveled edges, aa oe * 
The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 


A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 
AMES I)UNNING. With an editorial preface by 
r. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 


Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena, 
By Prof. A. E, DoLBear, Tufts College, author 
of oenatter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated, 
75 cents. 


Beside Old Hearthstones. 


Being the second volume of Footfrints of the Patri. 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Kooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 


By Col. SamugL ApAMS Drake, author of 
‘Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution. 


By Everett T. TomLinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, wet; cloth, $1.00. 


Her Place in the World. 
By AMANDA M. DouG tas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 


By VirGinia F. TownsenD, author of “ Darryl 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Captain Molly. A Love Story. 
By Mary A. Denison, author of ‘‘ That Husband 
of Mine,”’ “* That Wile of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 


Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By Otiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 

Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Over-the-World 
EMrary. By OLIver Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 


Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 


volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. TOMLINSON. filustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 
By Rev. Louis AtsBert Banks. Illustrated 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Queer Janet. 


By Grace Le Baron, author of * The Rosebud 
Giab.” illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Happy Six. 


Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


—— BY TAKING THE—— 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘**The Overland Limited.’ 








SCHOOL OF pyre, cei, Soca"Fs 
EXPRESSION A225, V2" "oot Ee 


ression, etc., S. S. Curry. 

h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 
Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B, 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 4, Benee a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Librarv. 


E>. Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FeatuREs of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 











Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Opened 9th month, qth. i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
. ealthful location, extensive junds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full iculars address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. . 





_—) 
oe 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Roth Ld ee agg, = 1." 
Girls’ Classical School. September and,” 1896 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to ver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 
PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND——— 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 








R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent, 
OmAHA, NgB. 
HOOSA 
TUNN. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD roNnz 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 

— - jp thang y' 9.00 A. mJ ae 
‘or Troy an .00 P.M. Express; s! 
cars for Chicago and. af Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 12.45 
t1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, t10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.4§ 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30" 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Pitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

+tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, ton, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 


Leaflet Department, M. W. 8S. A., 3 Park 8t. 
Boston, Maes, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from | 





the post-ottice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
as responsible for the payment. 








This number of the Woman's JouRNAL is 
sent toa number of persons not on its sub- 
scription list to give them opportunity to 
learn its merits and to become subscribers 
See prospectus on page 2 for club rates and 
premiums. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Woman's JouRNAL. Read the prospectus 
on page 2 and address Dept. A. Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Boston, Thursday, Jan. 26. Morning 
and afternoon business meeting at 3 Park 
Street; evening meeting at Association 
Hall, corner Boylston and Berkeley Sts. 

National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation Convention, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 14-19, 1898. 

The Woman's National Press Association, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 18. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 21-26. 

National Congress Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. will be held on Wednesday,Jan. 26. 
The morning and afternoon meetings will be 
devoted to business, and will be held at 3 
Park Street. The evening meeting will be 
held at Association Hall, corner Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets, and will be addressed 
by Mr. John M. Robertson, the distinguished 
English lecturer, and Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson. The President, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, will preside. 

Let every League prepare its report and 
elect its delegates to the business meetings. 
The morning will be devoted to the election 
of officers, passage of resolutions, and re- 
ports from Leagues; the afternoon to reports 
of superintendents of departments, consider- 
ation of the plan of work for the coming 
year, and unfinished League reports if alldo 
not have time to report in the morning. 

The two brilliant speakers announced for 
the evening should ensure a large audience. 


>a 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
N. A. W.S. A. will be held in the Colum- 
bia Theatre, Washington, Feb. 14 to 19. 

This meeting will be of special interest 
and significance as the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the first Convention ever held to demand 
equal rights for women. No reform was 
ever more imperatively needed, none ever 
had greater obstacles to overcome. The 
subjection of women was world-wide and of 
immemorial antiquity. It was rooted in the 
codes and customs of all nations. It was 
accepted by men and women alike as the 
law of nature and of God. The thought of 
equality for women,—their right to educa- 
tion, to a chance for self-support, to the con- 
trol of their own persons, children, earnings 
and property,—had scarcely dawned upon 
even the most progressive minds. 

The great movement has steadily ad- 
vanced. In this half-century a new world 
has been created for woman. In home and 
school, in Church and State, in the courts 
and in the industries and professions, a 
reformation has been effected, all the more 
to be valued because achieved through the 
slow processes of evolution rather than the 
harsh measures of revolution. 

In the political world, the last stronghold 
of prejudice, the rights of women are being 
recognized. We have to-day a President 
and a Congress elected in part by the votes 
of women. The constitutions of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho secure to women 
the full suffrage. In the two hundred and 
eighty-five incorporated cities of Kansas, 
women exercise municipal suffrage. In 
twenty-two States they possess school suf- 
frage. 

The twentieth century belongs equally to 
men and women. All citizens of the United 
States, all friends from other countries, are 
cordially invited to coéperate in celebrating 
the semi-centennial of the first convention 
held for what Wendell Phillips declared to 
be “the most momentous reform that has 
yet been launched on the world.” 

EvizaBETH Capy Stanton, Hon. Pres. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 

Anna Howarp SuHaw, Vice-Pres.-at-large. 

RACHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 

Harriet TAYLor Upton, Treasurer 

Laura Cray, ! Auditors 

CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOocH, | ’ 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CarTT, 

Chairman Organization Com. 
PROGRAMME. 

Monday, Feb. 14, 10 A. M.—Convention 
called to order by the President, Susan B. 
Anthony. Roll-call of officers, vice-presi- 
dents and State members of the Executive 
Committee, Alice Stone Blackwell, Record- 


| sion of the 24th Annual Convention. An- 


nouncements of Committees on Finance, 
Courtesies, Credentials, ete. Report of the 
Vice-President-at-large, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw. Report of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Rachel Foster Avery. 2 P. M.—Short 


| addresses by State Presidents. 8 P. M.— 


Opening address by the President. *‘ Woman 


| in Philanthropy,’’ Mary Seymour Howell, 


New York. Music, violin solo, Joseph H. 
Douglas. ‘‘Women in Church Philanthro. 
pies,” Frances Stewart Mosher, Michigan- 
**The Changing Phases of Opposition,’’ Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, N. J. 

Tuesday, Feb. 15, 10 A. M.—Report of Com- 
mittee on Press Work, Jessie J. Cassidy, 
chairman. Report of Treasurer, Harriet 
Taylor Upton. Report of Committee on Or- 
ganization, Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman. 
3 P. M.—Work Conference. 8 P. M.—Roll- 
call of the years. ‘*Women in Education,” 
May Wright Sewall, Indiana. “Social 
Changes in the South,’’ Belle Kearney, Miss. 
“Women in Municipalities, '’ Lillie Devereux 
Blake, New York. 

Wednesday, Feb. 16, 10 A. M.—Congres- 
sional hearing. (The date of hearing is not 
settled upon, and should the hearing occur 
on some other morning, the programme will 
be changed to suit.) 2.30 P. M.—Memorial 
hour. Report of Committee on, Plan of 
Work, Mariana W. Chapman, chairman. 8 
P. M.—Address, Clara Neymann. ‘Women 
in Medicine, Dr. Clara Marshall, Dean of 
Women's Medical College, Pennsylvania. 
“Women in the Ministry,’’ Rev. Florence 
Buck, Ohio. Vocal solo—(a)‘*When Love is 
Done,’’ Lynes; (b) ‘‘The Gift,’’ Behrend; 
Sopha Church Hall, Maryland. ‘Women in 
Law,” Ella Knowles Haskell, Montana. 

Thursday, Feb. 17, 10 A. M.—Report of 
Committee on Federal Suffrage, Sarah Clay 
Bennett, chairman. Report of Committee 
on Platforms, Caroline McCullough Ever- 
hard, chairman. Report of Committee on 
Legislation, Lillie Devereux Blake, chair- 
man. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
2.30 P. M.—Work conferences. 8 P. M.— 
**Women in the Departmental Service of the 
United States,’’ August W. Machen, D. C. 
‘The Progress of Cookery,’’ Emma P. Ewing, 
New York. ‘The Civil Rights of Women,” 
Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley, Penn. ‘The 
Economic Status of Women,” Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, Illinois. 

Friday, Feb. 18, 10 A. M.—Report of Com- 
mittee on Tennessee ees Laura Clay, 
chairman. Report of Committee on Work 
in Enfranchised States, Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, chairman. Report of Committee on 
Credentials. Election of officers. Decision 
as to place of holding 31st Annual Conven- 
tion. 2.40 P. M.—Short addresses by State 

residents. ‘‘The Relation of the N. A. W. 

. A. to the National Council of Women,”’ 
May Wright Sewall, President of N. C. W. 
8 P. M.—‘‘United States Citizenship,” Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker, Conn. ‘‘Introduc- 
tion of Foreign Representatives.’' ‘‘The 
Next Step,’’ Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, 
Ill. ‘The Political Rights of Women,” Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Penn. 

Saturday, Feb. 19, 10 A. M.—Report of 
Congressional Committee, Ellen Powell 
Thompson, chairman. Report of Committee 
on Course of Study, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
chairman. Report on Committee of Revi- 
sion of Constitution. 2.30 P. M.—Short ad- 
dresses by State presidents. 8. P. M.—‘‘His- 
tory of our Work with Congress,’’ Clara 
Bewick Colby, Nebraska. Addresses by 
women from the enfranchised States: Wyom- 
ing; Idaho; Colorado. Martha A. B. Conine, 
Member of State Legislature; Utah, Martha 
Hughes Cannon, Member of Stats Senate. 
“Our Defeats and our Triumphs,” Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, New York. Closing address 
by the President, Susan B. Anthony. 


CONVENTION RATES AT HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING-HOUSES. 


THe Recent. The Headquarters during 
the Convention will be at the Regent, corner 
of 15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Rates: $2.50 per day for one person in a 
single room, or $2.00 a day for two persons 
in a double room 

Oxrorp Hore , corner of New York Ave. 
and 14th Street. Rates: $2.00 per day for 
one person in a single room, or for each of 
two persons in adouble room, Can accom- 
modate twenty-five persons. 

THE Frepontia, H Street, near 14th. Rates: 
$2.00 per day or $10.00 per week for one per- 
son in a single room: $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week for two persons in a double room. 

THE ARDMORE, 516 13th Street. Rates: 
$1.50 per day or $9.00 a week for one person 
in a single room, or for each of two persons 
in a double room. 

Horet VENDoME, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and 3d Street, N. W. Rates: two ina room, 
$1.50 each; one in a room, $2.00, American 
Plan. European Plan, two in a room, 75 
cents each; one in a room, $1.00. 

Miss T. M. Cappen, 14th and L Streets, N. 
W. Accommodations for three people at 
$1.50 per day each; two in one room and one 
in a single room. 


Mrs. S. C. Comstock, 1464 Rhode Island 
Avenue. Lodgings for four we two in 
a room, $1.50 per room. ars direct to 
theatre, twenty minutes. 

Dr. Annie Witson, 1451 Rhode Island 
Avenue. Accommodations for four people, 
two in a room, $1.75 each. Cars direct to 
theatre, twenty minutes. 

Mrs. Harris, 717 12th Street. Accommo- 
dations can be had at $1.50 per day each for 
five people; four in one large room and one 
in a single room. 

As it is desirable that hotels know as soon 
as possible just how many they are to ex- 
pect, it is well for those planning to attend 
to write directly to the hotel of their choice, 
securing room. Be sure to state that you 
will be in attendance at the Convention and 
expect our rates. The Columbia Theatre, 
in which the meetings will be held, is at the 
corner of 12th and F Streets. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
119 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 





FROM BOSTON TO WASHINGTON. 


The exact fare to persons attending the 
Convention of Nat. Am. W.S. A. from Bos- 
ton to Washington, D. C., via B. and O. 
Railroad, will be: One way, all rail, $11.50; 
one way by Sound $9.50, and a rate of one- 
third in returning, thus making the round 
trip cost: Both ways, all rail, $15.34; both 
ways by Sound, $12.67; parlor car from Bos- 
ton to New York, $1.00; parlor car from New 
York to Washington, $1.25; sleeper, Boston 
to Washington, $3.00. 

Be sure in buying ticket one way to take 
certificate entitling holder to one-third re- 
turn fare. Apply to A. J. Simmons, N. E. 
Agent B. & O. R. R.,211 Washington Street, 





ing Secretary: Minutes of the Closing Ses- 


Boston. 





KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 


How can I help the woman suffrage 
cause? is a question often asked by women 
and men who would gladly promote it, 
but do not see how to do so. 

I recall a wise remark of Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, for many years the hon- 
ored president of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. He once 
said to me something like this: 

The justice of woman suffrage is evi- 
dent, and the demand reasonable; general 
attention will ensure general acceptance. 
Keep the question before the public until 
the idea becomes familiar, and it will be 
adopted. 

Years have elapsed since then. Another 
generation has come upon the stage. 
Most of the old workers have gone to 
their reward. But it is still true that a 
majority of men and women have not 
considered our claim. Men accept their 
suffrage as a matter of course; women 
accept their disfranchisement as the order 
of nature. Public meetings reach few 
who need to be converted. New methods 
are wanted. The great point is to keep up 
a lively agitation. If every man who be- 
lieves in woman suffrage would say so 
daily to the men and women he meets—if 
every woman who believes in it would 
frankly say so, and would express her 
sense of the injustice of disfranchisement, 
the whole community would soon be 
leavened. 

Ideas, good and bad, spread by con- 
tagion. In Kentucky, last week, Miss 
Owens, reading the account of Miss Black- 
burn’s suicide, went straightway and shot 
herself. People read of noble actions and 
imitate them; of base crimes, and become 
criminals. If the daily press gave half as 
much space to reporting good deeds, gen- 
erous conduct, and honest dealing as it 
devotes to theft. robbery, rape, arson, and 
murder, the world would be a better place 
to live in. We say to suffragists — the 
heavenly vision of a justgovernmentof men 
and women, by men and women, for men 
and women, has been revealed to you. 
Make it known to your neighbors. Point 
out the injustice of the political aristoc- 
racy of sex. Claim equal rights for wom- 
en in the home, in society, in the church, 
and in the State. Demand one standard 
of morals for both sexes, and equal pay 
for equal work. Above all, encourage 
comradeship between men and women, 
who are made by nature to be helpers of 
each other. Make it understood that 
woman suffrage means coéperation, not 
conflict. Let your light shine. 4H. B. B. 





SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The Massachusetts Legislature is now 
in session. Committees on Election Laws 
and on Constitutional Amendments are 
appointed as follows: 


Election Laws—Messrs. Davis of Suffolk, 
George of Essex and Quirk of Suffolk, of 
the Senate; Messrs. Blaney of Boston, Ben- 
nett of Saugus, oo of Holyoke, Denham 
of New Bedford, Saunders of Boston, Dono- 
van of Taunton, Bresnahan of Boston and 
, of the House. 


Constitutional Amendments—Messrs. Irwin 
of Berkshire and Hampshire, Dallinger of 
Middlesex and Black of Bristol, of the Senate; 
Messrs. Lyon of Boston, Crosby of Attle- 
borough, Saunders of Boston, Grimes of 
Reading, Nettleton of Stockbridge, Mc- 
Loughlin of Worcester, William E. Mahoney 
of Boston and , of the House. 

Now, then, let friends of woman suffrage 
send us their petitions to No. 3 Park 
Street without delay. We will forward 
them to the representatives of their re- 
spective towns and cities. Notice of 
hearings will appear later. H. B. B. 

FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The next Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts W.S. A. will be held Tues- 
day, Jan. 25, at 3 o’clock, at the head- 
quarters of the Association, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. 

Rev. George Willis Cooke will speak 
on “The Ethics of Family Life,” which 
has been called a very interesting lecture. 

Light refreshments will be served as 
usual, Members are admitted by their 
membership tickets and may bring friends 
by paying 15 cents. 


—>_>- 


BALLOTS AND BICYCLES. 























Most of the bishops of France have for- 
bidden the priests under their jurisdiction 
to ride the bicycle, and the superintendent 
of primary education for the department 
of the Seine has forbidden it to women 
who are school-teachers. It is admitted 
that there is nothing wicked in riding a 
bicycle, but some persons are still in- 
clined to look upon it as rather ridiculous; 
and, as a French paper defending the pro- 
hibition says, ‘‘Certain corporations have 
their dignity to maintain.” To be sure, 
in England and America, clergymen and 
school-teachers ride the bicycle without 
losing the respect of their flocks; but the 
same paper majestically declares that 
“examples taken from England or Amer- 
ica have no value for us.” 

Just so our remonstrants, when re- 
minded that women vote in England and 





Wyoming without loss of respect, declare 
that examples taken from England or the 
West have no value for New York and 
Massachusetts The solemn folly of con- 
servatism is much alike, all the world 
over. A. S. B. 





THE WOMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 

Three years ago, when ‘“‘women’s num- 
bers’ were a popular fad, the Christmas 
number of the Rocky Mountain News, 
edited by the Woman’s Club of Denver, was 
the best all-around up-to-date newspaper 
of the many that came under my notice. 
All had excellent points, many were bright 
and interesting, but the ‘‘Woman’s Edi- 
tion” of the News came nearest to the 
best standards of modern journalism, and 
in some respects excelled. That the in- 
vasion of the women was regarded with 
favor by the management of the Daily 
News, is evident from the fact that last 
Christmas the paper was for the second 
time turned over to the Woman’s Club. 

The reason for all ‘‘women’s numbers”’ 
is the raising of money for some spe- 
cial philanthropy. By long experience 
women have become versatile in getting 
money through roundabout.ways. Under 
present economic conditions they are 
obliged to use indirect methods. Even in 
Colorado, where women attend the prima- 
ries, vote, hold office and elect “legisla- 
tresses,’’ they have not reached the point 
of securing an appropriation from the 
public treasury after the fashion of men. 
The Woman’s Club, in addition to nn- 
merous other enterprises for the benefit 
of the community, wanted to place works 
of art of the highest standard in the pub- 
lic school rooms. They have been doing 
this for several years in a small way, and 
their efforts have been productive of such 
good results, in the opinion of the teach- 
ers, that it was decided this year to at- 
tempt something on a much larger scale. 
Hence they edited the Christmas number 
of the News, and cleared a thousand dol- 
lars. 

By unanimous request Miss Minnie J. 
Reynolds, a member of the club and a 
newspaper woman, acted as managing 
editor, taking charge of the local depart- 
ment and the special features. She had 
the invaluable assistance of Mrs. Mary 
Holland Kinkaid, acknowledged to be 
one of the most competent newspaper 
womeninthecountry. Among other news. 
paper women who rendered valuable help 
were Mrs. M. S. Crawford, a journalist of 
experience in Colorado Springs, although 
not a member of the Woman's Club, Miss 
Virginia McMechen of the Denver Times, 
one of the youngest and brightest of her 
profession, who reported for assignments, 
and Professor Grace Patton, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Mrs. J. 
A. Cooper was editor-in-chief, and an 
efficient editorial and reportorial staff was 
readily made up. No effort was made to 
eliminate wholly the masculine element. 
The telegraphic news was handled by the 
regular telegraph editor. The police run, 
the United States Building, and the water 
case on trial, were covered by members of 
the regular staff, but all other local news 
(and there was an abundance of it) was 
covered by the women’s staff. It is 
noticeable that police reports, crimes and 
other affairs discreditable to human nature 
are “cut to the bone,” and that more 
space is given to the better life of the 
city. The usual make-up and features of 
the News are followed, but the paper is 
devoted in a much greater degree to the 
things in which women, especially club 
women, are interested. The news of 
women’s clubs, charities and organizations 
occupy over three pages. The Wyoming 
department, edited by Mrs. Mary G. 
Bellamy, of Cheyenne, tells what women 
are doing in the pioneer suffrage State. 
A Salt Lake special sent by Mrs. Mary B. 
Jennings, president of the Utah Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, gives the news 
from that suffrage State. 

Signed editorials treat of fifteen current 
topics from the woman’s point of view. 
The women artists of Denver, art educa- 
tion and work, the schools, women school 
superintendents and other women officials 
are written up. Then there are interviews, 
poems, reminiscences, book reviews, a 
story on a woman suffrage basis, and 
numerous contributed articles, all the 
work of women. Prizes had been offered 
in the schools for a Christmas story, and 
the winning stories are published in this 
number, with portraits of their authors. 
Then there isa ‘‘Men’s Department,” in 
which the editor, Mrs. Frank Young, 
admirably caricatures the average ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Department” in newspapers edited 
by men. ‘‘Hints to Young Married Men,” 
“The New Man,” and ‘Answers to 
Queries,” are good imitations of the 
“sappy” advice often given to women, and 
the illustrated fashions for men equal the 
grotesque ‘‘modes for women’ pictured 
in some blanket sheets. 

Altogether, the sixteen broad nine-col- 
umn pages of proportionate length, set in 
small type, which comprise this issue, 





fully sustain the claim made by the man- 
agement that it ‘“‘approaches far more 
nearly a newspaper edited entirely by 
women than any other published.” 

Through the two ‘‘women’s numbers” 
of the Rocky Mountain News there runs 
a note of exultation not discernible in 
women’s numbers published in other 
States. That women vote in Colorado is 
as evident on every page as if it were 
announced by big ‘‘scare heads.”” Com- 
paring the two numbers, a difference in 
expression is manifest. The ballot is not 
such a new, wonderful possession as it 
was three years ago, but it is none the 
less valued. Then, the Colorado woman 
was singing a jubilate over her newly 
acquired freedom; now, she is studying 
how to use her political power for the 
best interests of the community, schools 
and home. 

It further appears that the new duties 
assumed by the woman voter do not inter- 
fere with the responsibilities she bas 
always bravely borne. Across the top of 
one page of this last women’s number 
appears a row of pictures from life— 
almost a yard of Denver babies, A string 
of verses tells among other things that 

“All our mammas are voters, 
And do up their voting brown, 


But babies are still the fashion, 
You see, in Denver town.” 


More than sixty women had their say, 
over their own names, in this woman’s 
number, about the things in which they 
are interested. Probably as many more 
women contributed work to which their 
names were not affixed. The women’s 
organizations represented have an aggre- 
gate of at least ten thousand members. 
The special features were designed almost 
exclusively for a clientele of women. 
Aside from the telegraphic news and part 
of the local news, it is emphatically a 
woman’s newspaper, prepared by women 
for women. It is therefore significant 
that it contains not one receipt for cook- 
ing or cosmetics—not one household or 
fashion hint outside of the advertisements 
and the ‘‘Men’s Department.”’ 

The contents of this woman’s num- 
ber,”’ together with the fact that many 
articles had to be cut mercilessly in order 
to get them in, and that many reports 
were omitted wholly for want of space, 
show that there is a wide range of sub- 
jects, enterprises and organizations in 
which women are intensely interested, 
that is not adequately covered by the 
newspapers; also that there is a deeply 
felt want not met by popular household 
journals. In short, there isa field for the 
woman’s newspaper. F. M. A. 





THE HELPING HAND. 

For the aged who are not set in families, 
Boston affords several shelters where care 
and comfort are given. The Home for 
Aged Colored Women, at 27 Myrtle Street, 
begins its thirty-ninth year with twenty- 
one inmates. It has recently received a 
large number of bequests. Miss Mary E. 
Townsend is matron of the Home, and 
Col. T. W. Higginson has long served as 
president of the society that sustains it. 
Sixty old people now compose the family 
at the Home for Aged Couples. The 
founder of the Home, Dr. Elizabeth Ab- 
bott Carleton, has just been reilected 
president. 

Since the Temporary Home for Working 
Women, at 458 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 
was opened in 1878, over seven thousand 
women have sought and found aid and 
shelter under its roof, being paid for their 
work by good food and comfortable lodg- 
ing. The institution exists in order that 
poor and respectable women, able and 
willing to work, may find food and shelter 
in return for their work for the space of a 
month. There are but three requisites 
for admittance — poverty, respectability 
and ability. The applicant may not be 
able to do hard work, but she must be 
willing to do what shecan. In the mean- 
time a permanent position is sought 
through the agency of the home and by 
the woman herself. The home is non- 
sectarian. Catholics, Protestants and 
Jewesses, black women and white, meet 
the same welcome. 

The New York Exchange for Woman’s 
Work began with thirty-nine poorly-made 
articles as its whole stock in trade. It 
now has 10,000 articles on hand, and re- 
ceives consignments from every State in 
the Union. During the past year, its 
sales of puddings, pies and cake alone 
amounted to $21,000, and the sales of 
preserves to $6,000. During the Christ- 
mas holidays it sold 791 pincushions, 446 
picture frames, 336 bags, and other arti- 
cles in proportion. F. M. A. 





A bill will probably be introduced in 
Congress to give a medal to Mrs. Delina 
Roberts, of St. Louis. In September of 
1861 Mrs. Roberts, then Miss Reader, a 
girl of seventeen, carried twenty-two 
wounded soldiers to a place of safety 
while the bullets of the Confederates were 
whistling around her. 
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WOMEN’S RESPONSIBILITY AS CITIZENS. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 
position. Can we retain the virtues of 
the women who cared for none of these | 
things, but who sacrificed their lives, their | 
fortunes, their hearts, everything but 
their sacred honor on the altar of disinter- 
estedness, asking no return? Can we do 
this, while at the same time we maintain 
the injustice shown by the State in taking 
from us all that we have to give and allow- 
ing us no voice in its disposal? There is 
the problem: can we solve it? 

Not at first, nor at once, certainly. Yet 
we can at least show that we have a re- 
spect for the law as such, and that we 
intend to train ourselves so that we may 
be fit, partially at least, for the larger re- 
sponsibility of law-making, when that 
shall be given us. 

The second responsibility which is laid 
upon women as citizens, is that of assist- 
ing good government by every means in 
their power. Not necessarily by doing 
public work; all women cannot do that, 
nor is it fitting that they should; but by 
constant casting of their influence on that 
side. Itis here, of course, that the bit- 
terness of unenfranchisement tells most, 
for it is certainly very trying to work, as 
80 many women of New York worked dur- 
ing the last election, giving time, money, 
vital and nervous force, and being denied 
the power to stand up and be counted. 
That is hard, and one can scarcely blame 
the women who hold aloof. Yet, if the 
suffrage movement has anything higher 
than self-interest at its root, its advocates 
dare not keep apart from any movement 
that is vital to the cause of good govern- 
ment. Not, as has been already said, that 
public work is essential. This cannot be 
too often repeated, for the sake of those 
women who feel no vocation for such 
things. But what is necessary isa knowl- 
edge of the issues, and the principles at 
stake, if there areany. Every woman can 
and should train herself to an intelligent 
interest in these things, at least so far 
that she may not repeat the question at- 
tributed to a candidate for the presidency 
some years since—‘‘Who is Tariff, and 
why is he for revenue only?” 

To many women this may seem much 
to ask. They feel that their duties are 
already all-absorbing, without turning 
their attention to “politics,” as, alas! the 
science of government is but too often 
called. Many women, consciously or un- 
consciously, take the position of the 
delightful lady who declined to sign a 
suffrage petition on the ground that she 
did not wish to be Governor of the State. 
I have even heard an unusually intelligent 
woman say, speaking of some public ques- 
tion, that ‘“‘when her country should give 
her the privilege of the ballot, she would 
inform herself on all such matters; until 
then, they did not interest her particu- 
larly.’’ But it is clear, after some thought, 
that such a position is not tenable. For 
nobody who cares for none of these things 
now, is likely to care after the ballot is 
given her; at least, if she does, it will be 
only in a few cases that the caring will be 
intelligent. It is true that unintelligent 
men care deeply for their vote, but that 
is for the most part because it is to them 
the symbol of freedom and of power. In 
very few cases is this feeling accompanied 
by any thought of the good of the com- 
munity, or of any individual, save the 
man’s self. Certainly, women desiring 
the suffrage should see that, though it is 
abstractly unjust to exclude women and 
admit men who are on the same plane of 
fitness, yet concretely, at the stage which 
we have reached, women will not be ad- 
mitted to the ballot until they can show 
pretty conclusively that they will not add 
to what is called the “ignorant vote.” 

The logical attitude of suffragists is 
therefore clear. But the responsibilities 
of women who do not desire the ballot, 
from whatever cause, are none the less 
heavy. For they cannot live in the midst 
of great movements, and not feel them, 
and their influence will be felt, in its turn, 
either for or against. Such women must 
learn, sooner or later, that they cannot 
keep politics out of their life any more 
than they can keep religion out, and that 
in the former, as in the latter, “He that 
is not with me is against me.” For such 
women will presently see, with anguish, 
that a vital part of the lives of their hus- 
bands or sons is either kept away from 
them altogether, or blighted by their 
touch. No woman can afford to be igno- 
rant of the subjects which interest the 
men nearest her, and if her influence be 
belittling or degrading, woe to her and 
woe to those whom she loves. For men 
cannot live without the companionship of 
woman, and 
“If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow?” 

This brings me directly to the third 
branch of my subject, viz., the training 
of sons in their duty towards the State. 
That is a very vital responsibility of 
women, and one which they rarely take 
into account. They slave over the physi- 





cal and the private moral welfare of their 


boys, but as for the wider outlook, the un- 


| selfish care fur public things, the love of 


country, as distinguished from the love 
of party, all these things are neglected 
utterly. Yet no more vital responsibility 
can be laid upon a woman. 

True, it is harder for a mother to in- 
fluence her son in these matters than it 
would be if she were not unenfranchised. 
For deep in his heart there must inevita- 
bly lurk a feeling that she knows nothing 
about such things. But by an extra effort 
this feeling can be overcome, partially at 
least. If a boy has been accustomed to 
hear great and high motives inculcated 
by his mother from his earliest youth, if 
he has heard her talk with his father on 
equal terms, if she is able to answer in- 
telligently the questions of the young, 
eager, growing soul, he will inevitably 
learn to respect her opinion, and, al- 
though the effort will be greater, because 
of the arbitrary unenfranchisement under 
which she sufters, the effect also will be 
great if the mother really feels and ful- 
fills her responsibility. 

Does this seem much to ask of women? 
But everything is harder for women than 
for men, owing to the great fact of moth- 
erhood, which is at once their crown and 
their weakness. All they can do is to 
fulfill their duty as best they can, and to 
realize that to shirk their responsibilities 
will not make life easier, but harder, in 
the end. There will be this great gain: 
their lives will be fuller and larger than 
ever before, and they will feel the inspir- 
ing uplift that comes through placing 
one’s self in contact with the great forces 
of the world. 

Is this an exaggerated view to take of 
the unenfranchised citizen’s responsibil- 
ity? It may seem so to some. Yet when 
one stops and considers the point, one 
cannot but see that good government, in 
its widest, noblest sense, includes all the 
virtues of which humanity is capable. 
It means the greatest good for the great- 
est number; it means subordinating pri- 
vate to public interests; it implies a broad 
and noble outlook on all subjects, and it 
follows inevitably that such a habit of 
mind in public affairs will compel a noble 
and broad mental state as far as private 
morals are concerned. 

This state of mind is one which women 
can do much to bring about, in men and 
in themselves. Are they willing to let 
this duty slip, while waiting for the larger 
opportunity? 

ELIZABETH BURRILL CuRTIS. 
-<--- 

TRAINING FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

The ‘Christian Citizenship’? work 
carried on by the Young People’s Socie- 
ties of the different churches affords 
abundant opportunity for the education 
that will eventually make men and wom- 
en equal in citizenship. 

The Christian Citizen and Christian En- 
deavor World are recommending a pro- 
gramme for meetings that includes ‘*Wo- 
man’s Influence in Purifying Public 
Affairs,” as a subject for presentation 
and discussion. 

One of the most important questions 
under discussion in educational circles 
to-day is whether instruction in the 
duties of citizenship shall be obligatory in 
the public schools. Last year there was 
put in practical operation at the Norfolk 
Street Vacation School, New York, a 
scheme for the training of the future 
citizens, known as the Gill School City. 
The plan originated with Wilson L. Gill, 
LL. B., president of the Patriotic League, 
and its chief idea is, by making each school 
into a miniature city, with properly elected 
officers, to teach self-government, and the 
theory and workings of municipal affairs. 

The following account of the school 
is condensed from Public Opinion: 

The vacation school, situated in the 
heart of the thickly populated east side of 
New York, numbers about 1,200 children, 
and is divided into “boroughs” like those 
which comprise Greater New York. Each 
borough is represented in the city coun- 
cil. The officers are elected as provided 
for in the Greater New York charter. 
The street-cleaning department has drawn 
up laws which oblige children to keep the 
school building and yard in order, and 
not to deface any school property. Other 
departments of the school municipality 
are carried on in the same practical 
manner. Children hold office, and are 
promoted or deposed according to merit. 
The three. judges, consisting of two boys 
and a girl, recently impanelled a jury to 
try a police captain accused of ‘‘conduct 
unbecoming a gentleman and an officer, 
while the school was away on a picnic.” 
He was dismissed from the service, and 
went forth weeping. 

On the closing day, the school mayor 
ordered a letter written to the mayor of 
New York, inviting him to be present. 
Two boy couriers were despatched to the 
City Hall. Mayor Strong was immersed 
in a heap of official papers, but on reading 
the communication from the other mayor 
his face relaxed, and in ten minutes his 
carriage was at the door, and he was 
hastening to visit the little city within his 
great city. He made a thorough investi- 
gation of the work of the various depart- 
ments, and since then it has been his 
pleasure to aid in forwarding the cause of 











i the Gill School City, with a view to its, 


general use in public schools. 

It should be noted that in this prepara- 
tion for municipal citizenship, the boys 
and girls have equal opportunity and re. 
sponsibility. F. M. A. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Jay. 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Legislature of this State organized 
two weeks ago by the election of the 
Speaker of the Assembly. An adjourn- 
ment followed to permit the Speaker to 
appoint the committees. Last week on 
Wednesday the Senate and Assembly 
again convened, the committees were an- 
nounced, and the two houses began work. 
Hon. James M. E. O'Grady was reélected 
to the speakership, by an almost unani- 
mous vote of his own party, the Republi- 
can, which is in the majority, though not 
so largely as last year. Mr. O'Grady isa 
staunch advocate of woman suffrage, and 
was most kind in all matters during the 
charter campaign of last winter. He 
comes from Rochester, the home of Miss 
Anthony, and was brought up in the faith. 

Our ever faithful friend, Hon. S. Fred 
Nixon (Rep.), of Chautauqua, is chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
always the leading committee of the As- 
sembly, and he is thus made the leader 
of the majority. Hon. W. W. Armstrong 
(Rep.), also of Rochester, is chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, the second in 
power, and the one to which our measures 
must be referred. He is a long-time 
friend of our cause, having voted for the 
constitutional amendment in 1895, and 
has always been ready to aid any measure 
for the benefit of women. Hon. Daniel 
E. Finn (Dem.), of the first district in this 
city, is again in the Assembly, and has 
always been a friend to us, so that we 
start the season with many warm sup- 
porters in the lower body of the Legisla- 
ture. The Senate, chosen for three years, 
in order, under the new constitution, to 
bring the State elections all on the even 
years, is of course the same as last year, 
but contains some strong friends in Hon. 
George W. Brush (Rep.), Peter H. McNul- 
ty (Dem.), of Kings, Samuel J. Foley 
(Dem.), Charles G. Page (Rep.), John 
Ford (Rep.), and Charles L. Guy (Dem.), of 
New York, James Irving Burns (Rep.), of 
Westchester, Henry J. Coggeshall (Rep.), 
of Oneida, and Lester H. Humphrey 
(Rep.), of Livingston, the husband of the 
lamented Mrs. Maude Humphrey. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State and pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, Hon. Timothy 
L. Woodrutf (Rep.), of Kings, is said by 
some of our Brooklyn friends to be in 
favor of our cause. 

Mrs. Florence Dangerfield Potter, the 
brilliant young attorney of this city, has 
been put in charge of the Legislative 
campaign by our State president, Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, and was at Albany 
last week. She placed the concurrent 
resolution providing for a constitutional 
amendment enfranchising the women citi- 
zens of the State, in the hands of Hon. 
Otto Kelsey (Rep.), of Livingston County, 
who introduced the measure in the As- 
sembly on Friday. It was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, so that the cam- 
paign is fairly opened. 

The annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Labor was held last week in 
Albany. The State Convention at Geneva 
appointed Miss Arria Huntington and 
Miss Harriette A. Keyser as delegates to 
this body. Miss Huntington was pre- 
vented by her duties as School Commis- 
sioner from being present, but Miss Key- 
ser was there, and took part in the de- 
bates, making some telling speeches for 
the rights of women to equal pay for their 
work, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





CLARA BARTON IS WELL. 


Miss Clara Barton was lately reported 
seriously ill. No one knows how the 
rumor started, but it spread fast and far. 
In consequence, Miss Barton was deluged 
with letters and telegrams of sympathy 
from all parts of the United States and 
Europe. Sanitariums and watering-places 
sent urgent invitations declaring they felt 
sure, if she would only accept their hospi- 
tality, she would soon recover. The 
papers far and wide wrote articles little 
short of obituary notices, which were for- 
warded to her. 

These letters and papers found Miss 
Barton in the best of health, working six- 
teen hours a day at the headquarters of 
the Red Cross at Glen Echo, getting out 
her report of the last international con- 
vention held at Vienna in September, and 
supervising a large force of workmen, who 
are remodelling the house at Glen Echo; 
besides attending to all the other duties 
incumbent upon her as president of the 
Red Cross Society. 

When seen, Miss Barton said: 

I cannot imagine how such a report 
originated. I never had better health. I 
sleep well, never miss a meal, have noth- 
ing to do with nerves. work sixteen hours 
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a day, and am as full of interest and 
energy as I ever was in my life. I had 
been quietly working out here, seeing as 
few people as possible, hoping before the 
New Year to dispose of a vast amount of 
mail which had accumulated during my 
trip abroad. I had a slight cold after my 
return, but have never had to give up one 
hour on account of it, and it soon passed 
away. It is not every one’s privilege to 
read her own obituary notices, and [ 
might smile at it were it not for the 
anxiety it has caused hundreds uf anxious 
friends. 

Miss Barton rises at 6 A. M., breakfasts 
at 7, and by 8 is ready for the duties of 
the day. Her office is bright and sun- 
shiny; she works systematically and with 
businesslike despatch, ever ready at a 
moment’s notice to go forth at the call of 
duty to the scene of war, tire or flood, at 
home or abroad. Her mail amounts to 
several hundred letters a week. She 
seldom retires much before midnight, and, 
seemingly without effort, accomplishes a 
vast amount of work. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Read the story of “The Look-About- 
You Club,” on Page 30. It carries a 
mora! for municipal woman suffrage. 

The Malden Woman Suffrage League 
contributed $15 in money and about thirty 
dollars’ worth of goods to the recent Suf- 
frage Bazar. 


Mary A. Livermore will speak on Sun- 
day, Jan. 23,3 P. M., at Washington Home 
Chapel, 41 Waltham Street, where all are 
welcome. Subject, ‘Do Thyself No 
Harm.” Singing by the Ladies’ Schubert 
Quartette. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, was lately reported to have been 
made postmistress in the Nineteenth 
Ward of the Windy City, with a salary of 
$200 per month. It turns out that the 
salary is $200 per year. The population 
of the ward is so largely foreign—Russian 
Jews, Hungarians, Poles and Bohemians 
—that there has been much trouble and 
confusion in the ward post-office about 
sending money orders to Europe. Miss 
Addams accepted the place in the inter- 
ests of her humble friends, to straighten 
out these difficulties. 


Assistant U. S. Attorney Charles W. 
Russell, who has returned from investi- 
gating conditions in Cuba, says that some 
two hundred thousand Cubans “are daily 
suffering and dying from disease produced 
by a lack of nourishment in the midst of 
what I think must be the most fertile 
country in the world, and something must 
be done for them on a large scale and at 
once, or a few months will see their exter- 
mination.”” Women and children are 
starving to death, and no effort is made 
to afford relief. The appeal of President 
McKinley for funds to provide food for 
them should meet with a large and gen- 
erous response. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, president of 
the State W. C. T. U., has petitioned for 
the repeal of Section 5, Chapter 139, of 
the Public Statutes of Massachusetts, 
relating to testamentary guardians. This 
reads: 

A father, or in case the father has died 
without exercising the power, a mother, 
may, by his or her last will in writing, ap- 
point guardians for his or her children, 
whether born at the time of making the will 
or afterwards, to continue during the minor- 
ity of the children or for a less time. Such 
testamentary guardians shall have the same 
powers and perform the same duties with 
regard to the person and estate of the ward 
as guardians appointed by the Probate Court. 


This repeal of the law is asked for be- 
cause it discriminates against women. 


The first literary meeting this year of 
the New England Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion was held at the Parker House on 
Wednesday last. It was a ‘“‘home talent” 
afternoon, and these papers were given: 
“A Newspaper Woman’s Experience in 
Ireland,” by Mrs. Margaret J. Magennis; 
and “Life on a Houseboat,” by Mrs. 
Jeanne Bond Chaloner. A fine musical 
programme was presented by Mrs. Flora 
E. Barry, Miss Gilbert, Miss Sibley and 
Miss Shedd. There were also poems, 
speeches and recitations after dinner. 

Prof. Ellen Hayes, of Wellesley, made 
a brief but pleasant call at our office 
this week. She subscribed for the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for a friend, and said 
that no one could read the JouRNAL for 
a year without being converted to equal 





suffrage. Unfortunately, Prof. Hayes is 
mistaken. Several officers of the Anti- 
Suffrage Association have subscribed for 
the JouRNAL for more than a year past, 
in order to find out what the suffragists 
are doing, and circumvent them. The 
JOURNAL can furnish arguments and evi- 
dence, but not eyes to see, in the case of 
the wilfully blind. 
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GUIDANCE 


Being perplexed, I say 
Lord, make it right 
Night is as day to Thee 
Darkness as light 
I am afraid to touch 
Things that involve so much; 
My trembling hand may shake, 
My skilless hand may break: 
Thine can make no mistake. 


Being in doubt, I sas, 
Lord make it plain! 
Which is the trae, safe way” 
Which would be vain? 
I am not wise to know, 
Nor sure of foot to go: 
My blind eres cannot see 
What is so clear to Thee 
Lord, make it clear to me 


A FIN-DE-SIECLE MAMMA. 


BY ALICE AMES WINTER. 








How pleasant is maternity in these enlight- 
ened dass, 

When we see great laws of nature in all the 
baby’s ways; 

When science and philosophy we mothers 
who are wise 

Find daily opportunity at home to utilize! 

I'm thankful that I was not trained as 
woman was of yore, 

For in those days the babe who set the 
household in a roar 

A simple baby was to her, and it was nothing 
more. 


Now when the baby shrieks and screams and 
keeps me up all night, 

When his stomach and his supper are en- 
gaged in deadly tight, 

While I’m waiting for hot peppermint to 
take benign effect, 

The chemism of nutrition I fondly recollect. 

And when at last he drops asleep, it gives 
me satisfaction 

To take my pen and paper out and write 
down the reaction. 


And when dear little Harry pulls his sister 
Lucy’s hair, 

Or tumbles baby Harold down the steep and 
crooked stair, 

The philosophy of history comes promptly to 
my mind, 

And the savage age in Harry as in nations 
crude I find. 

My scholastic soul is comforted because his 
aberration 

In a larger view proves nothing but a step 
towards civilization. 


When Mrs. Leonard’s baby at three months 
cuts a tooth, 

When Laura Morton's 
poetry in youth, 

My children, unprecocious in dentition and 
in brains, 

But for Fiske’s ‘‘Evolution”’ might cause me 
many pains. 

But now [ smile, and calmly fix my mind on 
this great truth, 

That ‘the higher up the animal, the longer 
is its youth.” 


daughter writes 


The baby’s first faint sputterings, his little 
‘*ma’’ and ‘‘goo,”” 

Thrill my soul with recognition of philology 
come true. 

1 know my babe’s a normal exponent of the 


race 

As his stages of development I studiously 
trace. 

I’m helping the psychologists, professors 
sage I aid, 

By my notes on baby’s sense of smell intel- 
ligently made. 


So when my son secures a pot of Adams’ 
liquid glue 

To oil his father’s bicycle in every nut and 
screw, 

Or I find the newly calcimined and dainty 
parlor wall 

Decorated by my daughter with her boldest 
fancy scrawl, 

I am glad to classify these facts by scientific 
knowledge, 

And rejoice I am a mother who has had a 
course 1n college. —Century. 





THE LOOK-ABOUT-YOU CLUB. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


“Oh, there is nothing to explain about 
us,”’ said young Mrs. Jack Tyler, with a 
pretty laugh, as she settled her flashing 
rings and sank into a cosy corner of the 
divan. ‘We are simply the Look-about- 
you Club, and once in a season we have a 
little tea.’ And she waved her white 
fingers towards the lovely table glittering 
with cut-glass and silver and sweet with 
the fragrance of lilies and roses. The 
handsome parlors were filled with ladies 
chatting gaily. 

“But when you are not giving high 
teas?”’ I asked. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Jack, “we are very 
busily engaged in looking about us. The 
club came into existence in this way: A 
few of us who had graduated at Madame 
Deane’s school, made our bow to society 
together, and married at about the same 
time, were one day bemoaning our igno- 
rance of the affairs of the city in particu- 
lar. Elizabeth Calhoun said that she had 
a general idea that the mayor and alder- 
men controlled about everything done in 
the city, but not one of us had more than 
@ very vague conception of their relative 
powers and duties. Jeanie Haddon’s lit- 
tle boy was beginning to ask questions 
about the fire department and the police 


| commissioners, and Jeanie was as igno- 


| of the city, and to make brief reports of 


| rant of the subject as if she had been a/ the visits, so that we had a very fair 


native of Timbuctoo, and ‘Ask papa’ was 
becoming a monotonous answer. 

“In discussing the matter we wrought 
ourselves up to a desire to know a great 
deal more than we knew about the affairs 
of the city, and the construction of the 
machinery whereby so ponderous a thing 
as a municipal government was kept in 
operation. We got immensely interested 
in the subject—wanted to understand 


_ where the city’s income came from, how | 
it was expended, what the duties of the | 


various officials were, and in short to 
| equip ourselves with a general knowledge 
of matters which we felt concerned us 
| quite as much as they did our husbands. 

“To abbreviate a long story, we agreed 
to form a small club, and instead of chris- 
tening it with an ambitious name, we de- 
cided to use the plain vernacular and ex- 
press in it our whole aim and intention. 
We intend to look about us and to know 
what every house-mother should know 
about the city which is her home and the 
home of her children. Of course, the poor 
old name has been treated to all sorts of 
abuse in our respective family circles, but 
we have held out bravely, and have at last 
won respect. 

“You can hardly imagine how much 
more interesting the public buildings, 
docks, postmen, lamp-posts, elevators, 
records, elections, schools, theatres and 
even the paving-stones of the streets have 
become since we began our study. We 
meet once in two weeks, and no fancy- 
work is allowed. If a lady has given her 
time and thought to the preparation of a 
paper, we deem it courteous to give our 
whole attention to the reading of that 
paper, and then we discuss it and ask 
questions.” 

‘For instance?”’ I suggested. 

“Well, we had divided the subject of 
the city government into three sections, 
pertaining respectively to the executive, 
legislative and judicial departments. I 
had to prepare the first paper, on the leg- 
islative, and it seemed the best thing I 
could do was to go down to the city hall 
and see how the aldermen looked in ses. 
sion. Aunt Ramage went with me, pro- 
testing all the way that it was a shock- 
ingly unfeminine proceeding, and that in 
her time young wives were contented to 
stay at home and let their husbands look 
after such matters. 

*‘We had a delightful morning. The old 
board of aldermen was just holding its 
last session, and the new board was com- 
ingin. ‘*Le roi est mort. Vive leroi!l’’ was 
the sentiment of the occasion, and it was 
very exhilarating to be in the midst of it. 
It was much like a miniature House of 
Representatives. There were chairs and 
desks for each member, enclosed by a rail- 
ing, an imposing seat for the president of 
the board, a long table in front for clerks 
and assistants, and a great table down 
below for the reporters, just as at Wash- 
ington. Rising back of these were rows 
of seats for the general public, of which 
I was one, and I did not feel ill at ease or 
‘out of it’ in the least. 

“These men were elected to care for 
the welfare of the city of which I am a 
citizen. It seemed to me a perfectly 
proper proceeding to come down, ac- 
companied by Aunt Ramage, of course, 
who did feel ‘out of it,’ and see for myself 
what these law-makers were doing. The 
clerk stood up at his post and read off the 
papers that were handed him in the same 
matter-of-fact, hurry-me-through fashion 
that the clerk in the House at Washington 
adopts, and the president put the motions, 
acknowledged the ‘man fromthe twentieth’ 
or the ‘man from the second,’ and called 
for votes in true congressional style. I 
had a long interview with the president 
afterward, and scribbled my note-book 
full of interesting material. I came home 
feeling that the aldermen were my friends 
and brothers, and that the president was a 
most useful and intelligent man. 

“The girls (we call ourselves so still, 
and feel younger and happier for it) were 
deeply interested in my paper. The reader 
for the day is expected to answer any 
questions that may be asked by members, 
and, thanks to my little note-book, I came 
through that ordeal safely. The next 
week some of us made up a little party 
and went down to a session of the alder- 
men, and had lunch together afterward. 

“Sue Densburough had for her subject 
‘The Mayor and His Aids.’ Most of us 
had studied civil government, and when 
we came to consider the mayor as a hum- 
ble sort of president of the United States, 
and the heads of departments as his cabi 
net officers, the general confusion on this 
subject, to which most of us confessed, 
began to show signs of clearing up. Of 
course, we studied the departments in 
order at later meetings. 

‘Jeanie Haddon read a paper on the 
‘Department of Charities and Correc- 
tion.’ Each member is allowed to call 
others to her assistance when neces- 
sary, and Jeanie detailed little companies 
of two each to visit the more important 
refurmatory and charitable institutions 





opportunity to become acquainted with 
the city’s work for the vicious and the 
unfortunate. And since then it has been 
such a comfort, when we discuss the laws 
about charities in the city mission society, 
to feel that we really know how they are 
administered. 

“We studied about the three divisions of 
the fire department and the duties of each; 
about the comptroller, whose office we 
visited, and received a vast amount of 
information about the five bureaus; about 
the city paymaster, and how the money 
goes, all of which was as new to us as if 
we had spent our lives in Mars. We 
learned how many hundred street-sweep- 
ers are at work trying to keep this great 
city clean, and had a more charitable feel- 
ing for them than before we realized what 
a huge piece of work it is. 

“The law department seemed, in ad- 
vance, less promising than some others, 
but really it was one of the most fasci- 
nating. Elizabeth Calhoun’s father is a 
lawyer, and helped her to get points; he 
told her about the corporation attorney, 
who looks after the city as his client, and 
the public administrator, and we had a 
special report from the hall of records by 
a member whose uncle had long been.con- 
nected with that place. 

‘*The police department was interesting, 
and the uniforms at the street corners and 
in public places have a new meaning to us 
now. And it was most gratifying to learn 
about the public park commissioners and 
the department of public works, and the 
care taken to supply the city with good 
water and sufficient light. We love our 
parks, and long for more after learning 
what foreign cities are doing for the peo- 
ple in this respect. 

‘*Has our interest waned? Not in the 
least. When we undertook the judicial 
department some doubt was expressed 
about the wisdom of becoming familiar 
with proceedings in the courts of the city, 
but we have felt amply repaid for our 
study. We have learned much that is 
valuable about the judicial history of the 
city, on the customs of the early courts, 
and the distinguished men who admin- 
istered the affairs of the city, and after- 
ward became famous in the councils of 
the nation. We have attended sessions 
of the different courts under the escort 
and direction of friends who were ac- 
quainted with the routine and the calen- 
dar. 

‘*You may think it a piece of folly, even 
for young matrons, but we have fallen 
into the habit of calling each other by 
names which recall the particular depart- 
ment represented by each when we began 
the study. We have the police, the fire 
woman, the mayor, the public admin- 
istrator, the judge, the street-sweeper, the 
general censor, and so on. 

‘‘Now that we have studied the first 
principles of the administration of the 
city government we are a trifle more 
ambitious. At each meeting members 
report any important items that they may 
have gathered about any branch of our 
subject in the city papers. And for 
topics to write about, we have had this 
season rapid transit, municipal problems 
and reforms, and the government of other 
cities at home and abroad, with special 
reference to any points in which they have 
an advantage over our methods. 

“The more we probe into these matters 
the more fascinating they become. The 
majority of us have found the study more 
interesting than Browning, because we 
feel that we are learning something that 
it is worth our while to know; because 
we are gaining practical information about 
things that are of immediate concern to 
us as well as to the male portion of the 
population. The whole thing is in the 
nature of a revelation to us. We are 
amazed that we never cared to know these 
things before. Women are accustomed 
to regard governmental affairs as some- 
thing entirely beyond their powers of 
comprehension—something that they were 
never intended to understand or inquire 
into. It is all a foolish mistake, this 
voluntary ignorance. 

“The time may come when the women 
will be able to exert an influence in reform- 
ing some of the branches of the govern- 
ment, or correcting abuses in certain 
departments of the administration. Our 
voices may be heard in suggestions or peti- 
tions that wil! bear fruit in cleaner streets, 
better parks, a more economical manage- 
ment of certain city institutions. We are 
not working to attain such influence, mind 
you, but if it should ever come about that 
a woman’s ideas seemed to promise bene- 
fit to the city we should be proud of our 
knowledge of affairs and of our ability todo 
something for the good of the community 
of which we are a part. In some cities 
women have come to the front in certain 
branches of public service, and have ac- 
quitted themselves in a manner to reflect 
credit upon themselves and upon the 
municipalities. In Chicago, for example, 
@ woman has been placed in charge of the 





street-cleaning, and I am told that the 


work has never been so satisfactorily done. 
It goes to show that woman need not neces- 
sarily be a nonentity in the administration 
of public affairs; and at any rate I think 
we all ought to know something about 
how public affairs are administered. 
“‘And so it has come about that, while 
you may hear any one of our members 
consider the necessity of giving up a 
meeting of the Browning Club or the 
Shakespeare or the Emerson Club, she is 
sure to cling closely to the meetings of the 
grown-up girls of the Look-about-you 
Club.”’— Woman's Home Companion. 





THE WYOMING WOMAN. 


In the “‘woman’s number” of the Den- 
ver Daily News, Mrs. Mary G. Bellamy 
writes con amore of the women of her 
State. She says: 


The Wyoming woman is the MacGregor; 
where she sits is the head of the table. 
There may be followers in her footsteps, 
but she is the Turk that bears no rival 
near the throne; the ne plus ultra of the 
modern woman. 

In her younger day she was never drurk 
with the idea of power, nor made mad with 
the sense of her ownimportance. Yet in 
the time of need she occupied the judge’s 
bench and sat in the juror’s seat. And so 
well did she wear the ermine that she has 
ever after been able to leave these un- 
pleasant duties to the other sex. 

On the bimetallic plan of government, 
she believes in the silver speech of man, 
and the golden silence of woman. When 
she does speak it is ex cathedra, and with 
the ballot. 

Let the political boss begin to flourish, 
*T am the State,’’ and he is laid as the 
grain of the field beneath the scythe, as 
Othello with his occupation gone. Then 
she returns to her knitting. 

She has made election day to become as 
the pleasant passing of a holiday. ‘She 
vaunteth herself not unseemly,” but had 
she not been, neither had the women of 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho. So good were 
her works that the wayfaring man on her 
border, though a Solomon, bade his wom- 
en to do likewise. 

And now that a generation has passed 
by, and she has become the ‘‘old’’ woman, 
her daughters to the manner born of the 
State’s motto, ‘‘Equality,” rise up and 
call her blessed. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


THROUGH ARIZONA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Colorado and Southern California claim 
the finest climate in the United States for 
persons suffering with pulmonary troub- 
les, but those who have tried both, unite 
in saying that Arizona is incomparable. 
The air is dry twelve months in the year, 
is almost entirely free from cyclones and 
thunder-storms, and full of invigorating 
power, even in the dead of summer. Its 
high altitude in many places, lack of rain 
and distance from bodies of water, save it 
from the least suggestion of humidity. 

The country, besides the advantages it 
possesses from a sanitary standpoint, is 
full of the deepest interest on account of 
the unusual appearance of the landscape, 
its rich mines, the presence of people 
from all parts of the earth, to say nothing 
of the Indians and Mexicans who swarm 
there; the great number of ruins belong- 
ing to a pre-historic race; and, above all, 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, which 
is said to be the most magnificent thing in 
America in the way of scenery. 

I had the privilege of visiting only the 
southern portion of the territory, as far 
north as Phenix. Tempe is a sleepy 
little place, full of adobe wrecks, sitting in 
the midst of barren buttes and wide 
prairies. Thousands of cattle roam over 
the vast expanses of the latter, and alfalfa 
and grain grow in profusion. If Arizona 
were well irrigated, it would produce as 
luxuriantly as other portions of the West 
that have grown so famous in the last few 
years. It will only be a question of time 
when this great waste will be changed 
into fields of abundant crops of fruits and 
cereals and bowers of blossoms. 

Arizona, like all States and Territories 
that lie in this direction beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River, is abreast with the times 
on educational matters. At Tempe the 
Territorial Normal is located, The build. 
ings are new and elegant, and filled with 
live young people who have determina- 
tion and a noble ambition stamped all 
over their faces. In the suburbs of Phenix 
a Government Indian School is situated. 
The campus is large and well kept, the 
buildings commodious, clean, and in per- 
fect order, and possessing every facility 
for training the Indian boys and girls in 
industrial and intellectual pursuits. All 
things possible are being done by the 
U. S. Government to care for the red man 
and his children; but it is a difficult and 
discouraging task, as the Indians often go 
back to their savage lives after spending 
years in the centre of civilization. The 
Assembly of Arizona meetsin an ordinary 
brick building, but a fine new State House 
is soon to be erected. There are hand- 
some banks and different prominent pub- 
lic buildings in the capital of the Ter- 
ritory. Another striking feature of the 





West, besides its educational institutions, 





are reading-rooms; almost every town can 
boast of one, however small it may be, 
and they are largely patronized. The 
one in Phenix is owned and run by the 
W. C. T. U., as hundreds of others are, 

Casa Grande is nothing but a handful 
of adobe houses thrown upon the sand, 
and occupied almost exclusively by Mexi- 
cans and Spaniards, numbering in all 
about 150 inhabitants. Nearly every little 
hut has a dirt floor, and is filled with filth 
and children. Occasionally I stumbled 
upon a pretty sefiorita, dressed in a clean 
yellow skirt and bright blue waist, look- 
ing pensively up to the mud roof, picking 
a guitar and singing softly, while her old 
mother doubled herself up against the wall 
and smoked acigarette. In several of these 
houses I was fortunate in finding some of 
the curious baskets made by the Maricopa 
Indians, and a great quantity of the pot- 
tery manufactured by numerous tribes, 
By a little persuasion of tongue and looks 
and lucre, I succeeded in possessing some 
of these treasures. Casa Grande is situ- 
ated in the valley of the Gila. It got its 
name from the oldest ruin in the New 
World —a grand castle built by a race that 
flourished in this region long before the 
feet of white men stepped upon Colum- 
bia’s shores. From evidences left, it has 
been proven that these people did not 
belong to the Indian, or Mexican, or 
Anglo-Saxon races. Who they were and 
from whence they came will perbaps ever 
remain a mystery. They built houses four 
and five stories high, dug canals, and es- 
tablished towns and villages. They used 
pottery like that now seen, and axes made 
of stone; but further than this we know 
nothing. The noted Casa Grande ruin is 
considered so valuable that arrangements 
have been made by the National Govern 
ment for its preservation, the veteran mis- 
sionary, Rev. Isaac T. Whittemore, being 
made custodian. When Coronado explored 
the ancient ruin in 1540, it was four stories 
high, and its walls four feet thick, but the 
wear and tear of the elements since then, 
and the souvenir fiends, have decreased 
its dimensions. 

Tucson was settled at about the same 
time as St. Augustine, and is the second 
oldest city in the United States. It is 
2,420 feet above the level of the sea, and 
is as dry as Sahara. Several high moun- 
tains encircle it, some near, some far 
away; but just around Tucson there is 
nothing but sand, sand, sand. The place 
is quaint beyond all conception, and has 
very much the appearance of an Oriental 
city, with its narrow little streets, square, 
plain houses, and the dusky faces of the 
Mexicans seen glimpsing about in every 
direction, the men tipping along in their 
unemphatic fashion,and the women gliding 
smoothly with their heads and shoulders 
draped with shawls and mantillas. The 
hotels are on the most approved modern 
plan, and equally expensive with those 
found elsewhere. Consumptives fill them 
and the streets and the high ways, their dis- 
mal coughing reverberating through the 
air, and casting a gloom over the sunshine. 
Just outside the city limits the Catholic 
sisters have a hospital. It is wonderful 
that there are not more; but Tucson is 
within itself a great natural sanitarium. 
Hundreds of invalids drag themselves 
out to it, hoping to get well, but it is 
often too late - no power could save them. 
Many suffer horribly for the common 
necessaries of life, and at last die a mis- 
erable death. Others, financially able to 





Strong, steady nerves 
Are needed for success 
Everywhere. Nerves 
Depend simply, solely, 
Upon the blood. 
Pure, rich, nourishing 
Blood feeds the nerves 
And makes them strong. 
The great nerve tonic is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Because it 1nakes 
The blood rich and 
Pure, giving it power 
To feed the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, scrofula, 
And all forms of 
Impure blood 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

** The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12¢. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12¢. 


All for 25 Cts. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


(Established 1780.) 


come before the dread disease clutches 
them too closely, get well and strong, and 
take up the burden of life again; but if 
they return to the States, the old trouble 
almost invariably comes back. The Ter- 
ritorial University is situated at Tucson. 
In appearance and general equipment, it 
easily ranks with the first institutions of 
a similar nature in the East. President 
Billman has recently resigned, and his 
place is now filled by Dr. Parker, who has 
done so much to forward the present 
splendid system of education in Pasadena, 
Cal. Tucson is the home of ex-Gov. L. 
C. Hughes and his wife, who have been 
for years at the front of the temperance 
reform and the movement for the political 
emancipation of women in Arizona. At 
one time, while Mr. Hughes was in the 
gubernatorial chair, he made a campaign 
for woman suffrage throughout the Ter- 
ritory. 

On the ragged edge of Tucson are the 
adobe homes of the Mexicans, and the 
little pointed, circular dwellings of the 
Indians. The last are made of poles, and 
covered with daubs of dirt, old pieces of 
tin, and filthy rags. Squalor reigns su- 
preme. The cabins of our negroes are 
palaces, compared to these and to many 
of the Mexican adobes. These weaker 
races lead idle, lazy lives. How they sub- 
sist at allis a mystery. They would per- 
ish, if it were not for the efforts of the 
women, who work to keep body and soul 
together. They lift heavy burdens, delve 
in the fields, hire out as servants, and do 
every imaginable form of labor, while the 
men look on complacently. One of the 
chief occupations of the Mexican woman, 
and a prime source of income, is doing 
laundry work for the white people. This 
is performed in a very primitive way. 
The water is poured into a hole scooped 
into the ground, and the clothes are 
soaked in it, then flapped upon a stone 
until clean. 

The Mexicans are said to be a difficult 
factor in politics out here. They vote 
just as they are ordered to by the bosses 
and the ringleaders; but usually they are 
bought, as the low foreigners in our 
large cities are, and marched to the polls 
in battalions, at so much a head. This 
massing of suffrage makes it slightly hard 
for the other side. A different character 
is given to the Mexicans in different quar- 
ters. Some declare that there was never 
a more harmless, honest set of human 
beings in the world, Others say that they 
are exceedingly treacherous, and will steal 
anything upon which they can lay their 
hands. I noticed one fact in their favor: 
doors are never locked, except in large 
hotels, and I was told that, in summer, 
many people sleep out in the open air 
with purses and watches under their 
heads, without being disturbed in the 
slightest degree. 

There is an Indian School at Tucson, 
conducted under the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions. I found it very interesting 
to listen to the pupils reciting their les- 
sons. The tones of the Indians’ voices are 
so low that the teachers, in order to make 
them speak sufficiently loud to be under- 
stood, have put the recitation benches in 
the rear of the room. The old régime 
and the new were vividly contrasted as I 
sat in that modern schoolhouse. In the 
midst of the Indian boys and girls, with 
their clean-shaven heads and spotless 
clothes, there sat three Indian men who 
had come in from the reservation to note 
the progress made by their offspring. 
These three wild, rugged sons of the 
prairies sat with their painted faces, and 
long black hair falling in heavy masses low 
over their backs and shoulders, looking 
with keen enjoyment glinting from the 
corners of their small, beadlike eyes, 
while the teacher taught their children 
the language of the once-hated white man. 
On a blackboard in the Indian School at 
Phoenix were words similar to these, 
which a large class of young Indian men 
were copying: ‘‘When Columbus landed 
on the shores of the country now known 
as America, a great number of strange- 
looking people crowded to the water's 
edge to behold the Spaniards. These 
men were red and savage in appearance, 
being perfectly nude, but, on the whole, 
were inclined to be friendly.” 








Indeed, “Alas, the poor Indian!” He 
is being crowded to the wall by the steady 
march of civilization. A few more decades, 
and his face will disappear forever in the 
dying light of a pathetic day, sinking, 
to rise no more, in the deep, deep waters 
of the sunset sea. BELLE KEARNEY. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 

At the convention of the State Educa- 
tional Association held at Grand Forks 
during the Christmas holidays, the City 
Federation of Clubs tendered it an even- 
ing reception. The president, Mrs. J. M. 
Cochrane, was hostess in general, assisted 
by a reception and refreshment commit- 
tee, each consisting of several of Grand 
Forks’ progressive ladies. There are 
eleven clubs in the Federation, and all are 
doing good work. Their present aim is 
to secure a library for the city. Not pro- 
posing to have their petition ‘‘laid on the 
shelf’? by the city council, they have set 
about raising $400, which amount, pre- 
sented to the city, compels it to establish 
a public library. 

Fairmount has just organized a Sutfrage 
Club, with Mrs. Ida S, Clark as president 
and Mrs. Addie S. Wetherbee as secretary. 
This makes six clubs with about 100 mem- 
bers in the State—a gain of about one- 
half since our State Convention. The 
State secretary, Mrs. Della Hyde, is pre- 
paring for a thorough monthly ‘‘suffrage 
leaflet’’ campaign in the State. Mrs. Cora 
Ross Clark, of Langdon, has accepted 
the appointment of conductor of suffrage 
contests, and Mrs. Addie L. Carr, of 
Northwood, is the newly appointed 
superintendent of press work. These 
three women are indefatigable workers, 
and since “education” is our watchword, 
we look forward to quite a graduating 
class as a suffrage reinforcement in due 
time. CORRESPONDENT. 


CONNECTICUT NOTES. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club at its 
recent annual meeting elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mrs. Emily O. 
Kimball; 1st vice-president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Bacon; 2d vice-president, Mrs. J. G. 
Parsons; secretary, Frances Ellen Burr; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. E. D. Ba- 
con; treasurer, Mrs, Alta Starr Cressy; 
auditor, Mrs. M. A. West; secretary for- 
eign correspondence, Prof. C. Howard 
Young; librarian and superintendent of 
literature, Mrs. J. E. Cox. 

A paper from Mrs. Collins was read, on 
“What Has the Equal Rights Club Ac- 
complished?” The writer thought its 
influence had been greater than the mem- 
bers knew; it had been felt, not only 
locally, but in other States. 

Mrs. Palmer Russegue, formerly of 
Portland, Me., being present, was called 
upon to address the club. She said she had 
always been interested in equal rights. 
Her mother had been an advocate of the 
same cause. She (Mrs. Russegue) had 
attended the memorial services of the 
Hartford Club two years ago, and had 
carried the account to her friends in 
Portland, and they were greatly inter- 
ested. Since she had come to Connecticut 
to live she had seen the need of woman’s 
work in the laws and in many directions. 
“This club,’ said the speaker, ‘thas sent 
an influence farther that it knows. When 
I was in Barbadoes, W. I., a few years 
ago, I met a lady from New London, 
Conn., who told me of the principles and 
truths she had learned from the Equal 
Rights Club of Hartford, Conn., and she 
was about to establish a similar club in 
Barbadoes. I knew she would have to 
beat against the tide, for Barbadoes is 
extremely conservative, in both church 
and State. And so yousee your influence 
has crossed the sea. In Willimantic and 
Norwich I heard words of praise of this 
club that would do you good. I congrat- 
ulate you on your courage and energy 
and trust you will keep on in the good 
way.”’ 











DisEASES often lurk in the blood be- 
fore they openly manifest themselves. 
Therefore keep the blood pure with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





HOUSEWORK AT MT. HOLYOKE. 


There is one distinctive institution to 
which the new college is apparently as 
indissolubly wedded as the old, says a cor- 
respondent writing of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege in the N. Y. Tribune. This is the 
traditional ‘“‘domestic work,” which has 
probably contributed more to the fame of 
Mt. Holyoke than her more important 
claims to distinction. This domestic work, 
however, has always been vastly mis- 
understood. The idea of Mary Lyon in 
obliging the girls to take charge of the 
duties of the household was not to teach 
them housekeeping, though such an im- 
pression has generally prevailed. She 
decided upon this plan because of the dif- 
ficulty and expense of procuring servants, 
and as a valuable stimulus to the demo- 
cratic ideal she proposed. The tuition at 
the school is low, and it would be impos- 
sible to furnish accommodations and a 
corps of trained servants at the same 
time. More than this, the training in a 
disciplinary way has proved an invaluable 
adjunct to the regular curriculum, and it 
is doubtful whether the richest endow- 
ments would persuade the college to 
abandon this feature of its system. 

The domestic work at Mt. Holyoke is a 
beautiful example of codéperation, and 
teaching the girls the necessity of regu- 
larity and method has made its influence 
felt upon their after-lives. The fact that 
the housework for a family of four hun- 
dred is done by its members, each working 
thirty minutes a day, and that the work is 
so distributed that it is equally shared by 
all, gives some indication of what the 
training must be. The present system is 
the product of sixty years, and has natur- 
ally undergone many modifications in that 
time. The heaviest work, such as scrub- 
bing the floors, washing and ironing, was 
done by the earliest pupils, but has long 
since been performed by others than stu- 
dents. The food is now all prepared by 
the girls, though the actual cooking is 
done by more experienced hands; the 
tables are arranged and the dishes washed 
by the students, and the multitudinous 
other duties attendant upon the manage- 
ment of so extensive a concern are per- 
formed under the direction of competent 
matrons. Each girl has an allotted task, 
and her responsibility there ends. The 
cottage system, of course, has added 
somewhat to the intricacy of the arrange- 
ment, inasmuch as there are several 
smaller buildings to be cared for instead 
of one, each with its own matron and 
dining-room, but the general idea is the 
same, 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM . 





Miss Margaret Pascal opened her first 
class in elementary civics and patriotism 
at the Boys’ Free Reading Room, Nos. 112 
and 114 University Place, New York City, 
a few evenings ago. This is the first of a 
series of lessons to be given by her under 
the auspices of the Patria Club. There 
were one hundred boys in last Tuesday’s 
class, and classes of a like number and 
nature are in formation by Lafayette Post, 
G. A. R., and by certain of the women’s 
patriotic societies. George Hamilton 
Dean has offered rooms for two classes a 
week, and the Rev. Madison C. Peters has 
offered a room in the chapel at Sixty-eighth 
Street and Boulevard for one class every 
week, 

Miss Pascal is one of the pioneer teach- 
ers of patriotism in the New York 
schools. For thirty-three years she has 
been a teacher in the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, and it was as principal of the Rhine- 
lander School that she started to carry out 
the ideas of the late Colonel Balch, the 
first apostle of patriotism in the New 
York Board of Education. It was Miss 
Pascal who first recognized the value of 
Colonel Balch’s idea about having an 
American flag over every schoolhouse, 
and put it in practical use. 

“The closing of the Rhinelander School 
has introduced me to a new field of 
work,”’ Miss Pascal says. ‘The work I 
have undertaken under the auspices of 
the various patriotic societies is far-reach- 
ing, and from a small beginning, such as 
we have just made, I look for great re- 
sults. Everything connected with the 
flag interests children, even the making of 
it, for we have made more than twenty 
silk flags in our evening classes at the 
Rhinelander. The last flag we made be- 
fore the school closed we have presented 
to the Governor’s Room in the City Hall. 
It is mounted on a pole that was cut from 
a rail hewed by Abraham Lincoln. While 
the making of the flag and tbe flag drill 
interest the girls, the military companies, 
which are a feature of our patriotic work, 
enlist the attention of the boys. The 
greater number of the club children are of 
foreign parentage, and the practical value 
of the instruction is apparent.” 

Many who heartily approve of teaching 
patriotism in the schools believe that it 
can be taught in better ways than by 
military drills, which inevitably foster the 
war spirit. 

The Rhinelander School has been given 





over to manual training and kindergarten 
work exclusively. There are at present 
four classes in cookery, one in dressmak- 
ing, two in sewing, one in designing, one 
in carpentry, one in physical culture, and 
one in millinery. 

It is since turning over these classes to 
the permanent teachers that Miss Pascal 
has stepped out into her new field. 





COLORADO WOMEN AS SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

There are few school boards in Colorado 
on which the name of a woman does not 
appear, writes Helen M. Wixson in the 
Woman's Christmas number of the Rocky 
Mountain News. Women have held places 
upon the School Board of Denver for 
many years, Mrs. Ione T. Hanna being 
the first woman to serve. She worked in 
complete harmony with the men of the 
board, who came to rely upon her tact 
and judgment. Two women followed her, 
and are now members of the board, Dr. 
Mary Barker Bates, who is particularly 
well equipped for this work, and Mrs, 
Carrie O. Kistler, a woman of broad edu- 
cation and reading. 

For three years a woman, aided only by 
women, has successfully guided the edu- 
cational ship of the State. The steady 
eye and the clear head of Mrs. A. J. 
Peavey, the first woman to be elected as 
State Superintendent of Instruction and 
State Librarian ex-officio, were thorough- 
ly tested; the woman was weighed in the 
balance against all her male predecessors, 
and not once was she found wanting. 
Mrs. Peavey, by her loyalty and truth to 
her sex, and her dignity and courage, has 
reflected honor on womankind. 

At the expiration of Mrs, Peavey’s term 
she was succeeded by Professor Grace 
Espy Patton, the able professor of Eng- 
lish and Sociology in the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. Professor Patton came 
to her office fresh from her school duties 
and full of enthusiasm; she at once out- 
lined two years of hard work for herself 
and assistants, the perfection of the edu- 
cational system being her central thought. 
The first year of her term of office is 
drawing to a close, and finds Professor 
Patton conducting the affairs of her office 
in a most efficient and businesslike man- 
ner. 

During Mrs, Peavey’s term of office she 
had the able assistance of Mrs. Lucy E. R. 
Scott as her deputy, while Mrs. Helen M. 
Wixson acted as assistant librarian. Pro- 
fessor Patton appointed Mrs. Mary Hol- 
land Kincaid, one of the brightest jour- 
nalists of the West, as her deputy, and 
Miss Hattie Stevenson as assistant libra- 
rian. Mrs, Peavey was elected upon the 
Republican ticket, while Professor Pat- 
ton’s name appeared upon the joint ticket 
of the Silver Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. 

In view of the great success of the first 
State Superintendent of Instruction, it 
was thought best by the political leaders 
of many counties to make women their 
county school superintendents. As a re- 
sult, twenty-seven women in as many 
counties are now serving as school super- 
intendents. Two years ago Mrs. Thalia 
Rhoads was the choice of the people of 
Arapahoe County as their school superin- 
tendent; she was the first woman to serve 
in Arapahoe County in that capacity. At 
the time of her election she was one of 
the trustees of the State Normal School, 
which position she stil] fills. Mrs. A. W. 
France has occupied the position of 
deputy school superintendent under Mrs. 
Rhoads. 

‘No State in the Union can boast better 
schools, in any particular, than are to be 
found in Colorado,’”’ declares Mrs, Wix- 
son, “‘and it has been in this line of work 
that ‘the hand that rocks the cradle’ has 
been most actively engaged.” 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman's Jour- 
nal each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman’s Journal, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. 








THIS TELLS WHERE HEALTH MAY BE 
FOUND, 


And that is more important than making 
money. If your blood is impure, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine for you. It 
cures scrofula, salt rheum, rheumatism, 
catarrh and all other diseases originating 
in or promoted by impure blood and low 
state of the system. 


Hoop’s PIs are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


oe Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Atice Stone BLacKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
oi. 1897-_ A four years’ graded course of ures, 
uizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica! 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A.P, Lighthill, M. D, 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. — 


Rendered into English Verse 
om RY aoa 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The trans 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wat. sues ng everything, 
joy and ome, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 

all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


MILLIONS KILLED ANNUALLY 


Did You Know It? 


You who love the dear little song-birds, did 

ou know that every summer they are being 
Canted far and near, and murdered in the 
most horrible manner to obtain the feathers 
and wings for millinery purposes ? They are 
skinned alive! feathers and aigret plumes 
are taken from living birds, which are then 
left to die! Many species are fast aes 
extinct. Are you satisfied that this shoul 
continue until we shall look in vain for the 
return of the birds we love to see each spring 
and summer? If not, send for adozen of the 
handsome little illustrated pamphlets, en- 
titled ‘“‘Birds’ Nests: A Plea for Beast and 
Bird,” and give them to your friends and 
neighbors. It will enlighten them on the 
subject, and cause many a thoughtless heart 
to burn with shame for ever having worn a 
bird or wjng for adornment. Itis hoped by 
agitation to create a sentiment against this 
fashion that will stop the demand for them 
and thus save their lives. I gladly give 
my time and labor in mailing them to others. 
Will send them to any address for 15 cts. per 
dozen to cover postage and printing. If you 
cannot use one dozen, will you send 10 cts. 
for half a dozen, or a 2-ct. stamp for a single 
copy, read it yourself and then hand it, with 
a good word, to others? The farther one goes 
in this way, the better. Who will help save 
the birds? Address 

JouN YOUNGJOHN, 


297 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 














Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ 

The third annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union will be held 
in Philadelphia, Penn., on Feb. 18-1. 
Miss Lucy Wheelock is president of the 
union, which is composed vf more than 
thirty branch associations of kinudergart- 
ners, organized in as many cities of the 
United States and Canada. 





1892, at Saratoga, at a meeting of the 
National Educational Association. In 1895 
a preliminary meeting was held in Boston, 


and in 1896 the first convention was held | 


in New York. The second convention was 
held last April at St. Louis. 

The Utah State Kindergarten Associa 
tion held its annual meeting recently in 
Salt Lake City, Mrs. Augusta W. Grant in 
the chair. The following officers for the 
coming year were elected: Prof. W. T. 


Stewart, president; Mrs. Annie Ballan- | 
tyne, of Ogden, and Mrs. Annie Craig, of 


Provo, vice-presidents; Carrie S. Thomas, 
secretary; Mary E. Larson, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Emma J. MeVicker, 
treasurer. 

The Wheaton Seminary paper has just 
been revived under the name of the 
Wheaton Quarterly. It was established 
by Lucy Larcom more than forty years 
ago, and is a cherished institution among 
the Wheaton girls. Its original name, 
the Rushlight, is retained as a subordi- 
nate title. 

The $100,000 needed to ensure the con- 
tinuance of Elmira College, the oldest in- 
stitution of the kind in the United States 
for the education of women, has practi- 
cally all been raised. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Education 
of Women, Miss Joslyn reported from the 
correspondence committee an outline of 
women's progress in the educational world 
during the year. ‘Beginning at home,” 
she said, ‘‘we note with pleasure that of 
the thirty-one students at Radcliffe Col- 
lege who received the degree of A. B., 
twenty-three took it with distinction. 
There has been no friction arising from 
the admission of women to Tufts. There 
are now 157 women in attendance at 
Brown. In April, the New York Univer- 
sity graduated forty-seven women from its 
law department alone. In connection with 
the Catholic University at Washington, a 
woman's college, of the same grade as 
Vassar, is to be established, called Trinity 
College. A great impetus has been given 
coéducation in the South by the recent gift 
of $100,000 by Mr. Duke, of Durham, N.C., 
on condition that women be admitted on 
the same basis as men. The medical de- 
partment of the Illinois State University 
has opened its doors to women.” The 
report also cited instances of women who 
have gained recognition in foreign coun 
tries, and at its close a member suggested 
the addition of the two young women who 
received the highest honors at Madrid, 
Spain. Mrs. H. O. Cushman was elected 
president, and Miss Louise L. Putnam 
secretary. 

The Wellesley Social Union is a new 
club at Wellesley College, open to all who 
are or have been self-supporting, and 
who have some connection with the col- 
lege. This Social Union is of the same 
nature as other working-girls’ clubs, and 
will probably be affiliated later with the 
Massachusetts Federation of Working 
Girls’ Clubs. 

Since the graduate department of Yale 
was opened to women, five years ago, 170 
women students have been admitted. At 
present there are thirty-seven enrolled. 

A comparison of the work accomplished 
by women and men during these five 
years is not to the discredit of the former, 
says the N. Y. Sun, which gives the fol- 
lowing facts: The most energetic and 
successful workers have thus far been 
found in the English department, under 
Prof. A. S. Cook, who devotes a large 
share of his attention to the women stu- 
dents, and under his direction they have 
done scholarly work. Since the corpora- 
tion voted an appropriation for the publi- 
cation of unusually meritorious theses 
produced at the University, one of the two 
volumes represented is that of a woman 
student. Miss Laura Johnson Wylie’s 
“Studies in the Evolution of English 
Criticism” has been published with flat- 
tering success, has been generally used in 
connection with university work in litera- 
ture, and has been one of the text-books 
in Professor Cook’s course on ‘*“The Theo- 
ries of Poetry.” Miss Wylie obtained her 
doctor’s degree in 1894, and is now head 
of the English department at Vassar Col- 
lege. Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom’s 
‘Vision of Piers Plowman” has been pub- 
lished by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. Miss Hanscom also assisted Profes- 
sor Cook in preparing the vocabulary to 
his “First Book in Old English,’ and was 
elected a fellow of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz. On receiving 

her doctor’s degree in 1894 she was at 
once chosen instructor at Smith. Miss 


Mary Augusta Scott did the largest part 


The Interna- | 
tional Kindergarten Union was formed in | 
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| of her work with Professor Lounsbury. 
She compiled a bibliography of Shakes- 
pearean translations from the Italian, 
which has been published by the Modern 
Language Association. Miss Laura A. 
Lockwood, who will receive her degree of 
Ph, D, in June, has prepared as a thesis 
for the doctorate ‘‘A Lexicon to the Poet- 
ical Works of Milton.”” Some two years 
ago she sent specimen sheets of her book 
to London for the approval of Macmillan 
& Co., who immediately accepted the 
work, agreeing to assume the expenses of 
its publication and to pay the author a 
royalty. The volume is now practically 
completed, and will be published in a few 
months. Miss Alice A. Sawtelle’s “Sources 
of Spenser’s Classical Mythology,’’ on the 
strength of which she received her doc- 
tor’s degree last June, has been published. 
It has been highly praised by such jour- 
nals as the London Saturday Review, the 
London Academy and the London Educa- 
tional Review. F. M. A. 





Sl 
WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation, at the Bijou Theatre to- 
day, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer will 
speak on “Industrial Training for Girls,” 
Professor William G. Ward on “The 
Morals of Manual Training,’’ and Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead on “How to Teach True 
Patriotism to our Young People.”’ The 
Fadette Woman's Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Caroline B. Nichols, 
will furnish the music. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin is expected to 
reach Boston this morning, and she will 
address the Federation, after having a 
breakfast given her at the Algonquin 
Club by the officers and directors of the 
State Federation. During her visit, Mrs. 
Henrotin will receive invitations from 
many clubs. She will be the guest of the 
Thought and Work Club of Salem on 
Monday, Jan. 24, and of the Woman's 
Club of Worcester on Thursday, Jan. 
27th. 
The vice-president of the General Fed- 
eration, Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, of Lynn, 
Mass., will start for China and Japan, Feb. 
20, sailing from Vancouver. She will re- 
turn in time for the Denver biennial, where 
she is to be a candidate for the presi- 
dency. 
Colorado’s candidate, Mrs. Sarah S. 
Platt, is the only president the Woman’s 
Club of Denver has ever had. A thou- 
sand women are enrolled inthis club, and 
its activities are manifold. In the ‘‘Wom- 
en’s Number” of the Rocky Mountain 
News, Mrs. Platt writes of men’s clubs, 
She thinks the women’s clubs surpass 
them in charitable deeds, and in public 
spirit. She says: 

We do not object in the least to men’s 
clubs, nor criticise their organizations, 
only sometimes we wish you would ‘‘come 
over into Macedonia’”’ and help us. In the 
Woman’s Club the annual due is $5 a 
year for each member. Let me tell you 
some of the ways in which we are using 
that money at this very time. We give 
Pastor Uzzell $75 for his Christmas dinner, 
and 100 women go down to the tabernacle 
next Tuesday, to help give food and 
cheer to 2,000 hungry children; $30 goes 
to help furnish free beds and baths at 
Salvation Army headquarters—for men, 
mind you; $20 to Mrs. Peck’s Mission; $5 
to the Working Boys’ Home; $20 to the 
Ladies’ Relief Home, to make a bright 
Christmas. All the toys and dolls for the 
Home for Dependent Children, the Or- 
phans’ Home, and the Kitchen Garden 
children, are furnished from the Woman’s 
Club; a good sum of money for some in- 
dividual cases; the dinner, Christmas tree 
and entertainment for the sixty children 
at the Day Nursery. Books, magazines, 
and pictures are carried to all the ivstitu- 
tions in the city by our library committee. 
Did the Denver Club ever make a gift of a 
subscription to some of the fine illus- 
trated Christmas papers? We wonder if 
the University Club ever thought of hang- 
ing a picture down at the Working Boys’ 
Home, just for Christmas? Those splen- 
did athletic and wheel club men, what 
jolly entertainments they can give! —what 
Christmas cheer they could bring to 
Brightside, to the 100 little homeless lads 
in that institution! Perhaps there are 
1,200 club men in the city of Denver, and 
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| the average dues—are they $60 a member? 
Seveuty-two thousand dollars a year! The 

| income of the 


year, Shall we say anything further, 
| gentlemen? 

| 

| A similar difference exists between 


women's clubs and men’s clubs the world 
over, and there are other lines of differ- 
ence. When the New England Women’s 
Club and Sorosis started nearly thirty years 
ago, the club woman was the subject of 
caricature, doggerel, and lamentation to a 
far greater degree than is the woman 
voter today. It was predicted that she 
would ape all the follies and vices of the 
club man, and none of his virtues; that 
she would neglect home, husband, and 
children for her club. She was pictured 
as coming home at three o’clock in the 
morning too exhilarated to use her latch- 


key. Such was the club woman to be—an 
imitator of the club man in his worst 
phase. 


An honored woman's club man, gener- 
ous and appreciative, is Captain Bertrand 
Rockwell, of Junction City, Kansas, who 
has presented a club house to the Ladies’ 
Reading Club, of that place. This club 
house is attractive and commodious, and 
is built of native stone. The interior is 
beautiful with rose-tinted walls, windows 
of cathedral glass, polished floors, and 
electric lights. The Reading Club has 
been a power in its community for twenty- 
two years, working faithfully in the in- 
terests of education and culture. It was 
in recognition of the beneficent influence 
of the club that Captain Rockwell was 
moved to provide it with a permanent 
home. “I consider,’ he writes to the 
club department of Harper's Bazar, *‘that 
the influence for good which the wide- 
spread organization of these clubs wields, 
ranks in importance now next to our pub- 
lic school system.’’ ‘The officers of this 
fortunate club are: President, Mrs. Newell 
F. Greene; vice-president, Mrs. Charles 
A. Raber; recording secretary, Mrs. J. 
Vance Humphrey; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. G. D. Campbell; treasurer, 
Mrs. Alfred C. Pierce; business manager, 
Mrs. Bertrand Rockwell; librarian, Mrs. 
William H. White; assistant librarian, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Dorn. 

The education committee of the Utah 
State Federation has sent, to all the Wom- 
en’s Clubs of the State, a circular urging 
work along the following fourteen lines: 


1. That the clubs uniformly study the 
Science of Education, taking some stand- 
ard work, like Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘Moral, 
Mental and Physical Development;”’ ‘‘Dis- 
courses on Child Study,” Stanley Hall; 
‘‘Lectures on the Science of Education;’’ 
Larkin Dutton, LL. D. and also study 
the school law of the State and rules 
governing city boards. 2. Visit the 
schools as friends, not as critics; appoint 
committees to go fortnightly, monthly or 
quarterly; observe and report to the club. 
3. Use personal effort and the ballot to 
remove the schools from political or sect- 
arian influence, and to secure intelligent, 
disinterested officers, who cannot be 
bought by publishing firms; also see that 
women have representation on school 
boards. 4. Use utmost endeavor that in 
the employment of teachers and superin- 
tendents only those possessing the highest 
moral and intellectual attainments be 
engaged. 5. Insist upon good hygienic 
conditions in buildings and school-rooms. 
6. Enlist the coéperation of the press; 
have an educational column in the local 
papers. 7. Secure codperation between 
the public library and the schools; encour- 
age school libraries of reference books; 
aim to inculcate a love for good literature 
and the speaking and writing of good 
English. 8. Secure attractive surround- 
ings for school houses; encourage a general 
observance of Arbor Day, planting trees 
and flowers in yards; attempt some artis- 
tic decoration in school-rooms. ‘. Sug- 
gest to graduating classes to place a statue 
or picture in the institution as a memo- 
rial. Discourage on graduation day ex- 
travagance in dress. 10. See to it that 
patriotism and love of country are taught 
in all departments. 11. Organize a cru- 
sade against the cigarette habit. The law 
prohibits the sale to boys under sixteen, 
yet the pernicious effects are plainly 
detected. 12. Endeavor to have city 
councils establish a curfew ordinance to 
keep children off the streets at night. 13. 
Do all that is possible to enforce the com- 
pulsory education law. 14. Encourage 
clubs to form child study classes, interest 
parents and teachers to join, and give at- 
tention to ethics in the development of 
moral character. 

The committee for this year hope to in- 
augurate a system of correspondence and 
school visiting. 


-_-- — 


At a public meeting of the New Eng- 
land Conference of Educational Workers 
held in this city last Saturday, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore and Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale told of their early experiences in 
Boston schools. Mrs. Livermore said 
that when‘two and a half years of age she 
went to a so-called “infant school’? where 
the children were taught to sing and play. 
Next she went to a school in North Street 
—a beautiful rural street then—where she 
was wont to steal out through the gate 
and run away. Once she ran away and 
could not be found. So the town-crier 
was sent to search for her, and she well 
remembered how, when he had found her, 





he led her back, surrounded by children, 
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and ringing his bell and crying, ‘*The 
child is found! The child is found!” 
while she proudly pointed to herself, and 
exclaimed, ‘It’s me! I’m found!” 

Several Armenian young men wish to 
do housework. Two are tailors by trade, 
and could assist with the family sewing, 
do pressing and repairing, etc., besides 
helping with the housework A young 
Irishman with good recommendations is 
willing to do housework this winter for 
board and lodging, without wages. 

Berlin has a regular service of dinner- 
carts which call at the homes of working- 
men, colleet their lunches, and carry them 
to the men at the factories, for about 14 
cents a month. Each lunch is carried ina 
separate leaden basin, andis kept warm by 
hot air. Those belonging tu the various 
factory streets have distinct colors, and 
half an hour before noon the carts meet 
and sort out their own colors. The wives 
give the driver of the carta filled basin 
and are handed an empty ene for the 
next day. The plan is said to work well. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
AtTLEBORO’. — The regular monthly 
meeting of the League was held Jan. 17, at 
the home of the Rev. Ellen G. Gustin, its 
president, and was the most successful in 
point of numbers and enthusiastic interest 
of any in its history, unless we except 
the inaugural meeting in the hall of 
Y. M. C. A., when Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well delivered a stirring address, that re- 
sulted in securing a goodly membership 
for the League. An excellent paper by 
the late Rev. Lucy Baker, of Province- 
town, entitled “Why Women Wish to 
Vote,’’ was read by Mrs. Wexell. Music 
was kindly furnished by Miss Hutchinson, 
and stirring words spoken by one of 
Attleboro’s active business men, Albert 
Sturdy, Esq. Courteously, but emphati- 
cally, Mr. Sturdy censured the women of 
to-day for materially hindering the pro- 
gress of the very cause they profess to ad- 
vocate, by their indifference to the duty 
of the hour. With suffrage on the school 
question already secured, he demanded 
why so few improved the privilege of 
voting upon a question so closely involv- 
ing the best interests of their families? 
Other remarks in the same line produced 
an evident impression upon his hearers. 
The chief paper was given by Mrs. Ellen 
M. Bolles, of Providence, Secretary of the 
Rhode Island W. S. A., to an appreciative 
audience. Her topic, “Is Marriage a 
Failure?’’ presented a somewhat unusual 
aspect of the suffrage question. She 
claimed that, since woman's position was 
so materially improved in this century, 
and especially in our American Republic, 
her responsibilities were proportionately 
increased. She emphasized the mutual 
responsibility of man and woman in the 
relations of family and State, making 
many unique and telling points. The 
question was treated so admirably and 
exhaustively that any adequate report is 
impossible. S. M. P. 


Roxsuky.—The annual meeting of the 
League was held Saturday afternoon, at 
the residence of Mrs. Karl F. Heinzen, 45 
Centre Street. The officers chosen for 
the ensuing year were: Mrs. Hattie A. 
Burr, president; Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 
secretary and treasurer; Mrs. R. F. Ford, 
Mrs. L. A, Hamilton, Miss Marion Smith, 
executive committee; Mrs. S. E. D. Cur- 
rier, press committee. A discussion upon 
“The Ideal School Board” was opened by 
Miss Peabody and Dr. Marie Zakrzewska. 
It was decided that the school committee 
should be elected by the people, and that 
both sexes should be represented upon 
the board. They should be thoroughly 
interested in the schools, and have leisure 
time to devote to them. They should be 
persons of education, dignity, and, above 
all, of irreproachable character. Poli- 
ticians should not be eligible. At the 
close, refreshments were served. Mrs. 
Louis C Elson invited the League to meet 
at her house in February. 


Wosurn.—The New Year’s meeting of 
the League, held in Y. M. C. A. parlors, 
Monday evening. Jan. 3, was of especial 





interest. After the business, poems were 








read by the president, Mrs. B. A. Stearns, 
and by the treasurer, Mrs. Nancy M. 
Thompson. Greetings were given by 
other members in the form of Current 
Events. Miss Stella Haynes, who con- 
ducted the recent entertainment in Music 
Hall under the auspices of the League, so 
successfully, was made an honorary mem- 
ber, and gave recitations which were en- 
thusiastically received. The president 
presented Miss Haynes with a beautiful 
bouquet. Later, by the generosity of the 
president, all partook of hot chocolate and 
other refreshments, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, January 2 
3.30 P.M. Prof. J. Spencer Baldwin will spea os 
, seme | pone £ Color EAupation ” A reception 

© Mrs. Henrotin, President of the G 1 - 
tion of Women’s Clubs, will follow. a coe 
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George Willis Cooke’s 
Lectures on ..... 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE HiIS- 


TORY OF CIVILIZATION . . . 


Given in the Rooms of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, 5; Park St., Boston, 
on Wednesday afternoons, at 3.30 o'clock. 


Jan. 12.—Matriarchal Society and Female De- 
scent. 

Jan 19.—Patriarchal Rule in the Ancient Civil- 
izations. 

Jan. 26.—Woman under Christianity, and the 
Cult of the Virgin. 

Feb. 2.—Woman under the Renaissance and 
Protestantism. 

Feb. 9.—Modern Democracy and the Rise of the 
Woman's Movement. 

Feb. 16.—Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 











Tickets for the Course, $2 50. Single admissi 
i. cents. For sale at Clarke's Bookstore. Woman's 
ournal office, and at the Club Rooms. 
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For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is “‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.” 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BY MAIL. F es 
SHORTHAN D Kerst’s School Cominn N.Y 


C. H’ Simonds & Co, Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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